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| release by executing the celebrated full-length portrait 


| Faithorne’s son altered Cromwell’s head to that of 
| William III., who, in his turn, to his own party at 
| least, emblematised the happiness and freedom of 
| England. 
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THE APOCRYPHAL IN PORTRAITURE. 


Durixe the late popular excitement caused by a 
certain trial, a speculator, more artful than honest, 
having by some means procured an engraved plate 
that had already done good service in the palmy days 
of the League, erased the words Richard Cobden, and 
substituting in their stead William Palmer, printed off 
a large number of copies, which were eagerly purchased 
by the duped multitude as genuine representations of 
the unhappy criminal. Such tricks are not uncommon, 
and may be illustrated by almost parallel cases. When 
a similar excitement prevailed in Paris respecting the 
trial of Cartouche, the French Jack Shepherd, two 
totally different engravings were published, and had a 
rapid sale as correct likenesses of the robber. Yet 
neither was genuine. One was a long previously 
engraved portrait of Aubert, the designer; the other, 
of Le Gallois, the author. Again, at the restoration of 
Louis XVIIL., a Parisian printseller issued a portrait 
of the restored monarch; but it was in reality an 
engraving of the First Napoleon by Bertrandi, from 
Gerardot’s well-known picture. The head only being 
altered, is as the head of a Bourbon, while the body 
remains in the imperial, semi-theatrical attitude and 
costume of the Bonaparte. A similar proceeding took 
place, years before, in our own country. During the 
Protectorate, Faithorne, the engraver, being imprisoned 
for his adherence to the royal cause, procured his 


of Cromwell in armour, as the emblem of England’s 
freedom and happiness. The Restoration came, and 
the plate had to be concealed; but at length the Revo- 
lution placed another warrior on the throne, and then 


The early printers and publishers have numerous 
deceptions of this kind to answer for: we shall give 
but one instance, out of many. Collectors of portraits 
and admirers of Skelton, whose poetry had no small 
effect in promoting the Reformation in England, had 
long and eagerly searched for some painted or engraved 
memento of his features; at last an original, unmuti- 
lated copy of Skelton’s Dyvers Balletts turned up, with 
the author’s engraved portrait on the title-page. The 
long-sought-for acquisition was hailed with joy, and 
preparations were making to have the rude wood-cut 
engraved, pro bono publico, when it was discovered that, 
in a nearly contemporary work, The Boke of Knowledge, 
the very same engraving represented its author, a 


A portrait of Skelton, then, was still a great deside- 
ratum, and fortunately another was found on the 
reverse of the title-page of a well-preserved copy of 
his Chapelet of Laurell. It represented the full-length 
figure of a man, holding a branch in one hand, and a 
flower in the other. There could be no mistake this 
time; for above the engraving were the words ‘Skeltona 
Poeta,’ and beneath it four commendatory Latin lines, 
in which the poet’s name was honourably mentioned. 
Here, then, was Skelton at last. Steevens made a highly 
finished tracing of this impression, from which it was 
re-engraved, published in the British Bibliographer, 
and extensively circulated among the cognoscenti. But, 
alas! as our worthy neighbour Brown, the market-gar- 
dener, rather paradoxically says, when deploring the 
precarious nature of horticultural profits—‘there is 
nothing certain but uncertainty.’ It has since been 
discovered that this very same alleged engraving of 
Skelton had done duty as the author of the French 
Danse Macabre ; had also typified the month of April 
in a French almanac; and on its first appearance, 
had represented no less a personage than the knave of 
clubs in a very early German pack of playing-cards! 

Few, in fact, of the earlier engravings, found in old 
books, are genuine portraits of the persons they assume 
to represent. The early printers were too glad to get 
hold of any engraving for the purpose, which they 
displayed with as little compunction as the Seven 
Dials’ press of the present day issues its wood-cut 
counterfeits. Volumes might be written on the apo- 
cryphal in engraved portraits; every print-shop offers 
a copious study for the subject, so we shall at once pass 
on to paintings. 

‘A portrait,’ says Dr Johnson, ‘is truth itself, and 
calls up so many collateral ideas, as to fill an intelli- 
gent mind more than any other species of painting.’ 
Yet the collateral ideas called up in the mind of 
Chrystal Croftangry, as he meditatively paced the 
picture-gallery in Holyroodhouse, were those of wonder 
and astonishment, particularly why the 106 portraits 
of Scottish kings there exhibited, ‘should be each and 
every one painted with a nose like the knocker of a 
door. ‘These paintings, however, belong to the class 
which our French neighbours term the impossible in 
portraiture—a class which, comprising portraits of 
Mohammed, Bajazet, Attila, and numberless other 
heroes of antiquity, forms a wide district in the domain 
of the apocryphal. 

In like manner, we may see at Versailles a complete 
series of portraits of the early French kings—all with- 
out exception belonging to the class impossible. Some, 
we must confess, were taken from impressions on 


certain Dr Boorde. 


existing coins of the respective monarchs; but as 


sf 
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numismatists assert that the earlier French coins were 
merely rude copies of those of the Lower Empire, 
these paintings are as apocryphal as the others, which 
were fabricated according to the artists’ fancy. A 
complete mania once existed for possessing impossible 
portraits. Cardinal Mazarin, from whom we would 
have expected a better taste, adorned his gallery with 
portraits of all the popes, from the reigning pontiff up 
to Peter the Apostle! 

Few, if any, illustrious names have more frequently 
been the subject of fictitious portraits than Shakspeare. 
The authentic presentments of his face are well known 
—the engraved head by Droeshout on the title of the 
first folio; the celebrated Chandos portrait, traced with 
tolerable clearness back to the possession of his god- 
son, Sir William Davenant; and the Jansens portrait, 
once the property of Prince Rupert, and now, we 
believe, in the possession of the Duke of Somerset. 
Of the pseudo-portraits of the bard of Avon, the name 
is legion. About the latter part of the last century, 
one Zincke, an artist of little note, but grandson of 
the celebrated enameller of that name, manufactured 
fictitious Shakspeares by the score. One morning, a 
friend calling on Zincke, found him attentively con- 
templating two old portraits, of an alderman and a 
lady, that he had just purchased. Ere the shades of 
evening closed, however, the alderman was metamor- 
phosed into Cromwell; the lady, into Shakspeare. 
Error has an amazing vitality, and assumes the most 
Protean forms.. Though the Zincke Shakspeares have 
been exposed over and over again, still they occasion- 
ally reappear, go the round of the newspapers with 
flying colours, and create no little local excitement in 
provincial districts. Nor must all this be attributed 
to fraudulent motives—it simply happens thus: the 
first purchaser, finding he has been cheated, takes 
down the picture from its pride of place, and consigns 
it to some lumber-room, untenanted garret, or dark 
closet. The subject, being what is generally termed 
a sore one, is never alluded to. Time rolls on, genera- 
tions pass away, repairs or alterations are required 
in the old hall or manor-house, and, lo! an original 
Shakspeare is found, that may have lain hid, how long, 
ah, who knows how long! The local papers announce 
the interesting occurrence; letters are written to the 
leading literary and artistic journals, and they are 
published, but with editorial comments expressive of 
doubt ; then a connoisseur, who knows a Zincke as well 
as he does a bank-note, sees the picture, and the bubble 
bursts, but in all probability not for ever, as the same 
picture, in a similar manner, may turn up and be a 
nine days’ wonder half a century afterwards. 

The most famous of Zincke’s productions is the 
well-known Talma Shakspeare, which gentle Charles 
Lamb made a pilgrimage to Paris to see; and when he 
did see, knelt down and kissed with idolatrous venera- 
tion. Zincke painted it on a larger panel than was 
necessary for the size of the picture, and then cut 
away the superfluous wood, so as to leave the remain- 
der in the shape of a pair of bellows. Then he carved 
on it the following lines :— 


Poins.—Whome have we here 
Stucke on the bellowes ? 
Thatte prince of good fellowes 
Willie Shakspere. 


Then follow four more lines from Pistol; but as 


they smack of that braggart’s usual profanity, we are | 
forced to omit them. Their meaning, however, is that | 
a bellows is a most appropriate place for the portrait | 


of him whose fame rides on the wings of the wind. 


Zincke probably was thinking of ‘ a muse of fire’ when | 


he adopted this strange method of raising the wind; | 
but he made little by it, for the dealer into whose | 
hands the picture passed, sold it as a curiosity, not an 
original portrait, for L.5. The buyer being a person 
of ingenuity, and fonder of money than curiosities, | 
fabricated a series of letters to and from Sir Kenelm 
Digby, and, passing over to France, planted—the slang 
term used among the less honest of the curiosity- 
dealing fraternity—the picture and the letters in an 
old chateau near Paris. Of course a confederate man- 
aged to discover the plant, in the presence of witnesses, 


and great was the excitement that ensued. Sir Kenelm | 


Digby had been in France in the reign of Charles I., 
and the fictitious correspondence proved that the 
picture was an original, and had been painted by 
Queen Elizabeth’s command, on the lid of her favourite 
pair of bellows! 

It really would seem that the more absurd a decep- | 
tion is, the better it succeeds. All Paris was in 
delight at possessing an original Shakspeare, while the 
London amateurs were in despair at such a treasure 
being lost to England. The ingenious person soon 
found a purchaser, and a high price recompensed 
him for his trouble. But more remains to be told. 
The happy purchaser took his treasure to Ribet, 
the first Parisian picture-cleaner of the day, to be 
cleaned. Ribet set to work; but we may fancy his 
surprise as the superficial impasto of Zincke washed off 
beneath the sponge, and Shakspeare became a female 
in a lofty headgear adorned with blue ribbons. In a 
furious passion the purchaser ran to the seller. ‘ Let 
us talk over the affair quietly,’ said the latter; ‘I have 
been cheated as well as you: let us keep the matter 
secret; if we let the public know it, all Paris, and 
even London too, will be laughing at us. I will return 
you your money, and take back the picture, if you will 
employ Ribet to restore it to the same condition as it 
was in when you received it.’ 
was acceded to, and Ribet restored the picture; but 
as he was a superior artist to Zincke, he greatly 
improved it, and this improvement was attributed to 
his skill as a cleaner. 


buyer. 


memorial of the great bard. 


A want of sufficient knowledge, combined with the 
long habitude of taking everything we are told for | 


granted, without examination or discussion, contributes 


more even than fraud to the apocryphal in portraiture. | 


There are three well-known portraits, each and all 
alike, representing the same person, at the same age, 
and in the same costume; the only difference being 
that in one of them he is painted with an arrow in his 
hand. At Dijon, one of this trio correctly personates 
Philippe the Good, Duke of Burgundy; but another, at 
Versailles, figures as Charles VIL. of France; while the 
third, bearing the arrow, looks down from the wall of 
a French gallery, in the character of William Tell! 
Thousands have been disappointed by the portrait of 
Columbus at the Louvre. Can that be Columbus! is 
the general exclamation. That unintellectual-looking, | 
vulgar, common-place, unmistakable Teuton. The face, | 
certainly, has the indescribable air of salt-water, at 


This fair proposition | 


The secret being kept, and the | 
picture, improved by cleaning, being again in the | 
market, Talma, the great tragedian, purchased it at. 
even a higher price than that given by the first | 
Talma valued it highly ; enclosed it in a case | 
of morocco and gold, and subsequently refused 1000 | 
Napoleons for it; and even when at last its whole | 
history was disclosed, he still cherished it as a genuine | 
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few, if any, but seamen can recognise in each other, 
but we cannot acknowledge him to be Columbus. He 
may have been the skipper of a Dutch herring-buss, 
or haply, the commander of a Batavia trader, but 
never the discoverer of a new world. And we are 
In the palace of the Duke de Veraguas, a 
descendant of the great navigator, at Madrid, there is 
a veritable authentic portrait of Columbus. In it we 
see a commanding figure, with a mien of dignified 
authority; a rather long face, slightly aquiline nose, 
blue eyes, clear complexion, tanned by exposure to a 
tropical sun, hair silvered o’er by thought—in short, as 
like the Dutchman at the Louvre as Hyperion to a satyr. 

There is a shadowy Countess of Desmond, whom 
antiquaries occasionally stumble over, to fall in a 
slough of doubt, discussion, and disappointment. This 
lady is said to have been born in the reign of Edward 
IV., danced with Richard III., and outliving the 
seventh and eighth Henries, Mary, Elizabeth, and 
James, to ‘have died when about 170 years of age, in the 
reign of Charles I. She renewed her teeth three times, 
and probably might have lived till now, if she had not 
been so fond of climbing apple-trees, her death having 
been occasioned by a fall when enjoying so girlish an 
amusement. Observe, we are only telling the tale as 
it is told to us. The countess, having outlived the 
ninety-nine years for which her jointure was settled, 
fell into poverty ; so, leaving Ireland, she passed over to 
Bristol, and from thence, when 140 years old, walked 
up to London, to solicit a pension from Queen Eliza- 
beth. Both Sir Walter Raleigh and Lord Bacon saw 
her on this occasion, and it is from them we glean the 
very doubtful little that is known about her. There 
are, however, several alleged portraits of this lady of 
eightscore still extant, and, as representations of so 
very remarkable a character, they are highly valued. 
Alas! all is vanity. These portraits have latterly been 
indubitably established to be likenesses of Rembrandt’s 
mother. 

The rational pleasure derived from the inspection of 
portraits depends upon the assurance of identity, for 
they, reflecting, as in a mirror, real persons with their 
features, costume, and characteristic expression, as in 
life, hand down to posterity the correct semblance of 
those who have merited the gratitude of mankind, or 
were distinguished by their valour, virtues, writings, 
or even position in society. The greatest care, then, 
should be taken to exclude the doubtful in the veri- 
fication of a portrait; yet even in the highest places 
we continually meet with error upon error. 

As the apocryphal in history is mainly detected by 
contemporaneous documents, so it is in portraiture by 
contemporaneous pictures and engravings. The finest 
portrait in the world, with respect to execution—the 
wonder and despair of modern portrait-painters, as 
Mrs Jameson ably and truly terms it—is in our own 
National Gallery. It is by Vandyck, and is catalogued 
and exhibited as the portrait of Gevartius. Yet even 
this great picture, representing a most important epoch 
in the history of art, is wrongly named. By two 
authentic engravings, executed during the lifetime 
of Vandyck, the error is detected. One of Gevartius 
himself has no resemblance whatever to the picture; 
while another proves that it is the portrait of Cornelius 
Van der Geest, an amateur and patron of art, the 
person for whom Rubens painted his magnificent 
work the Battle of the Amazons, now at Munich. 
When we see so gross an error perpetrated in a 
national collection, we may expect to find confusion 
worse confounded in a private one. Several excellent 
copies of this misnamed Gevartius, painted probably 
by Vandyck’s own pupils, are in existence—in Scotland, 
these copies represent George Buchanan; in England, 
Lord Bacon. 

On the very same wall in the National Gallery, and 


to, there is another painting by Vandyck, exhibited 
as a portrait of Rubens. This fine and remarkable 
picture evidently represents a real occurrence. The 
principal figure, grossly misnamed Rubens, is repre- 
sented as speaking, with authority, on some point in 
art, which is illustrated by a statuette, held by an 
attendant in the rear. Few painters have introduced 
their own portraits into their works so often as 
Rubens, and few persons, however slightly acquainted 
with art, but know the features of that painter as 
well as they do those of Queen Victoria; and yet 
there is no more resemblance in this painting to the 
portrait of Rubens, than Fluellen found to exist 
between Monmouth and Macedon. Most decidedly, it 
is not the portrait of Rubens. Who, then, does it really 
represent? Mrs Jameson says that it may possibly be 
Luke Vosterman, the engraver. It is with deference 
we beg leave to differ from so excellent an authority ; 
we can trace no resemblance whatever between this 
picture and the engraved portrait of Vosterman. It 
certainly resembles Robert Van der Voerst, another 
contemporary engraver; but we have no doubt in 
our own mind that it is the portrait of that great 
Englishman, Inigo Jones. 

Again, in that portion of the National Gallery 
exhibited at Marlborough House, there is an alleged 
portrait of Milton by Van der Plaas. It is carefully 
painted, and bears that indescribable expression which 
proves a portrait to be a likeness of the sitter, whoever 
he may have been—most certainly, in this instance, it 
was not Milton. The author of Paradise Lost was 
pre-eminently beautiful; so much so, that he was 
called the lady of his college; and a well-known 
romantic story, relating to his beauty, is told of an 
adventure which happened to him in Italy. It is 
enough to say that the person whom this picture repre- 
sents had no such personal advantages. Besides, there 
are two indisputable authentic portraits of Milton— 
one by Jansens, who thus, it will be seen, had the 
rare distinction of painting both Shakspeare and 
Milton—when the latter was only ten years old; the 
other, taken at a maturer age, exhibits the same 
features developed into manhood. Consequently, these 
pictures corroborate each other, while they contradict 
the almost libellous counterfeit of Marlborough House. 
It is a good picture, nevertheless, representing a stern, 
determined man—we may say puritan—with an ex- 
pression of religious excitement. Most persons capable 
of judging, say that it is the portrait of John Bunyan; 
we rather incline to the same opinion, but still have 
doubts, probably suggested by a fancy of our own too 
vague to bear recording here. In all these instances, 
the false name is legibly painted on the frame of each 
picture, to the open stultification of the authorities, 
and the deception of the public. 

It is pleasant to know that these errors will speedily 
be reformed. A National Portrait Gallery is about to 
be established, and the name of Earl Stanhope—better 
known as Lord Mahon, the historian—at its head, is 
quite sufficient to justify our warmest hopes. Already 
has the Earl of Ellesmere most munificently presented 
the Chandos Shakspeare to this Gallery, and, we may 
add, to a grateful nation. It is not generally known 
that no country is so rich in portraits as England— 
the French term it the classic land of portraiture. Ere 
our own artists had attained distinction with the 
pencil, Holbein, Rubens, Vandyck, Lely, Kneller 
(besides the Scotch Jameson), had visited us, and left 
behind them numerous title-deeds of beauty, claiming 
an almost imperishable renown. 

There is a minor description of the apocryphal in 
portraiture that must not be passed unnoticed. Genu- 
ine likeness is too frequently falsified by the 
vanity of the painted and the interested adulation of 
the painter; moreover, fashion and the affectations 


within a few feet of the picture we have just alluded 


of the period give to a numerous crowd of sitters a 
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general air of identity, which is further strengthened 
by the peculiar mannerism of the artist. As men, by 
constantly repeating a fiction, at last come to believe it, 
so, in like manner, painters, by adopting and constantly 
pursuing some peculiar deviation from the truth of 
nature, in course of time acquire a vitiated eye, which 
sees things not as they really are, but as the mind 
would make them. If John Gilpin, of credit and 
renown, had sat to Reynolds, the artist would have 
given to the train-band captain the picturesque air of 
a hero of romance; if Tilly Slowboy had been painted 
| by Lawrence, he would have delineated her with all 
| the grace of a countess. Of all artists, Vandyck, more 
| than any other, avoided such errors. In his portraits 
of the First Charles, the pencil of the painter seems to 
| have acquired the inspiration of the prophet, for in 
| the melancholy grace of the monarch’s countenance 
| may be discerned the dim presage of his sad destiny. 
Indeed, Vandyck’s portraits, being all natural, lifelike, 
and habited in the costume of the age, are the most 
| valuable as faithful records of the past. Lely, at the 
first, painted in the style of Vandyck, but soon altered 
it to suit the form and pressure of the time. The 
court of the Restoration, corrupt, gaudy, and meretri- 
cious, was as destitute of good taste as of good morals, 
and Lely pandered to the fashion and follies of his era. 
Dryden truly tells us that he drew many graceful 
pictures, but few were like. Forming an ideal model 
| in his own brain, his female portraits have all the same 
voluptuous expression, a sort of blended sweetness and 
drowsiness, while he draped them in a fantastic kind 
| of night-gown, fastened by a brooch, and thus satirised 
by Pope— 
Your night-gown, fastened by a single pin, 
Fancy improved the wondrous charms within. 


|| Lely, consequently, made an immense fortune; but 


| Riley, the best English artist of the day, ruined him- 
self by painting Charles II. ‘Is this like me?’ exclaimed 
the king; ‘then, ods fish, I am an ugly fellow indeed.’ 
_ The too truthful artist was never employed at court 
' again. Cromwell disdained such flattery. When he 
sat to Lely, he said: ‘Now, Mr Lely, I desire you 
|; would use all your skill to paint my picture truly like 
|| me, and not flatter me at all; but remark all these 
roughnesses— pimples, warts, and everything as you see 
| me, otherwise I will not pay you one farthing for it.’ 
Queen Elizabeth, the vainest of women, delighted 
||_in being painted, and taxed the skill and ingenuity of 
| the artist to the utmost point of flattery. Even after 
| the marks of advanced age had disgusted her with the 
| reflection of her own features, after she had ordered 
that thing, the mirror, to be taken out of her dressing- 
| room, she still would be painted, but wo to the artist 
if he delineated any ‘shadows’—for so she termed 
wrinkles—on her face! Some of those shadowless 
portraits are at Hampton Court, and ghastly-looking 
sights they are. But why speak of Elizabeth—have we 
not all of us some vanity or other of ourown? The 
great moralist, Dr Johnson, quarrelled with Reynolds 
for handing him down to posterity as ‘ Blinking Sam.’ 
Lely’s bed-gown, and 


Sleepy eye that spoke the melting soul, 


were followed by the equally false style of Kneller, who 

absurdly endeavoured to combine portrait with historical 

painting; and thus we find in his portraits noble 

| shepherds and shepherdesses in flowing wigs, lace, 
velvet, and brocade; aldermen in classic togas figur- 

| ing as Roman emperors; antiquated dowagers in the 
guise of Hebes; humble-looking Junos, scowling 
Allegros, and smiling Penserosos. 

Not daring to trifle with the patience of the reader, 
we must now conclude, though we have adverted only 
to a few of the more striking features of a great giant, 

who still casts a baleful shadow over the glorious realm 


of art; though we have now done with the subject, 
the world still abounds with the Apocryphal in 
Portraiture. 


THE BAGH-NUK. 


Ir sometimes happens that two individuals of utterly 
dissimilar tastes and dispositions are thrown together, 
by ‘God’s servant, Fate,’ under circumstances which 


make them thenceforward sworn allies, or, what is || 


far better, sincere friends for life, without the encum- | 
brance of any oath of fealty. 
Thorne and I, both cadets, were fellow-passengers in | 
the David Scott, bound for Madras. He was a! 
fine robust young fellow of nineteen, two years | 
my senior, and more than double that time my | 
superior in every quality and qualification that fits | 
a man for active duties. Bold, dashing, yet neither | 
presumptuous nor scornful, he soon became a favourite | 
with everybody ; and though not handsome—for a defect 

in one of his cheek-bones, occasioned by an accident in || 
extreme youth, marred the symmetry of one side of | 
his face—his fine dark eyes, genial and expressive, | 
and well-proportioned figure, were decidedly in his | 
favour. _Fond of all masculine sports, jocular and |) 
jovial, yet without boisterous or coarse habits, he | 
was little addicted to reading; whilst I, the opposite | 
of all this, was a shy, sickly lad, much given to the 

perusal of sentimental romances, timid and awkward, I 
with a strong tendency to secret verse-making— | 
the least likely individual in the world to become the || 
intimate companion of one whose character was so | 
different. I am not too proud to confess that the 

interest he took in me might have had its rise in a 

sort of commiseration. He saw my embarrassment 

and restraint when quizzed by less generous ship- || 
mates than himself; and thence sprang up a desire 

and a determination to defend me. Moreover, it so 

happened, that at Madeira, where we landed for a | 


day, I awkwardly stepped from the boat which was i 


taking us ashore into the deep sea, where, not being 
a swimmer, I might have rested till now had not 
Mark Thorne instantly plunged into the water, and, 
at the peril of his life, rescued me. From that day, 
he accounted me as his particular charge—patronised 
me with the affection of an elder brother, and was | 
the kindly means of improving me into a passably | 
manly and rational youth. As for me, I was proud | 
of his friendship, and loved him beyond all my former 
experience of attachment. As it was, I am not sure | 
that I did not exercise some beneficial influence over | 
him, in my turn, for I believe that I inoculated him || 
with a share of my love of books. 

Amongst our fellow-passengers there were but two 
characters who need specification in my narrative— 
Mrs Irwin, the wife of a civilian, returning to India, 
and a little bright-eyed, tawny-skinned girl, the 
daughter of her Mohammedan ayah, who died at the 
commencement of our voyage, leaving Hazara to the 
protection of her kind mistress. It seems that the 
ayah had been for many years the attendant of Mrs 
Irwin—had married a worthless creature, who had aban- 
doned her, taken to evil courses, and latterly escaped 
from justice, having joined a party of plunderers, and 
been suspected of even worse crimes than robbery. 
Hazara took a wonderful fancy to Mark, insomuch 
that it became a standing jest of the quarter-deck to 
ask him how his little swarthy wife was—a joke that, 
though received by him with a laugh, excited furious 
anger in the youthful ayah, whose fiery nature Mrs 
Irwin had some difficulty in controlling. Hazara, not 
yet twelve, was a woman in feeling and thought, and 
the susceptibility of her temperament called for more 
serious restraint than the gentle disposition of her 
mistress was accustomed to exercise. When we landed 


at Madras, her grief was so uncontrollable, that a wd 
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light struck upon all of us, and Mark himself felt it a 
relief to be rid of her presence. 

We were separated—he and I—and when we met 
again, after some five years, it was not as strangers, 
!| for the epistolary link which unites severed friends 
|| had been faithfully kept in repair. I was then en route 
to rejoin my regiment at Nagpore, and he was holding 
|| a staff-appointment at Bellary, where I had determined 
|| on remaining his guest for a week. In the Madras | 
|| presidency there is no hotter station than Bellary, and | where they then were, interfered, and had him punished. 
j| no hotter month than March; and of all days in the | He disappeared for some years, and then started up all 
year, that March morning—when, with cramped limbs, | at once at Nagpore, where I first saw him. He was | 
and worn out from sleepless night-travel, I jumped out | then, as now, a fakir; but his conduct, in insulting 
of my palanquin, resolved to refresh and cool myself by | some English ladies, came under the eye of the resident; 
walking the three miles which still lay between me and | and I had the merit, for such I account it, of having 
my friend’s bungalow—was the sultriest in my expe- | him seized, and in accordance with the judgment of a 
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managed to regulate all the widow’s actions; herself 
influenced, as I have reason to believe, by that odious 
fakir, Boorhun Sha, her father.’ 

‘Odious, indeed,’ I added. ‘I cannot account for 
the disagreeable impression he made on me. But what 
else is known about him ?’ 

‘It appears,’ said Mark, ‘that he treated his wife— 
whom you may recollect as Mrs Irwin’s ayah—so | 
cruelly, that her husband, as collector of Cuddapah, 


rience. The sun had just begun to throw out his avant- 
courier beams; and the air, which had no dewy grass | 


punchayet (native jury) he was severely flogged, and 
obliged to leave the cantonment. Neither my astonish- 


to sweep over, came with a warm kiss that menaced | ment nor my regret was small to find him, after five 
increasing heat as the day grew older. The canton- years, established here, and in close correspondence 
ment of Bellary is placed amidst a grotesque assem- | with Mrs Irwin, whose indulgent affection towards his 
blage of rocky mountains ; and as I moved on languidly, | daughter blinded her to the insolent intrusiveness of 


I came upon a cluster of singularly shaped cliffs on the | the fellow. His looks, as I pass him, constantly remind 
sterile plain, amongst which, nestling in a cranny, | me of the dawa—the revenge he vowed against me, 
beneficently shaded by an enormous banian-tree, I | when I superintended his expulsion from Nagpore.’ 
observed the red and white flag of a tekiah, or shrine, | A week passed pleasantly at Bellary; my friend’s 
where the buried remains of some saintly devotee is temporary indisposition had disappeared, and I was 
watched over by a fakir, or religious mendicant of the | introduced to Margaret Douglas. She was a sweet 
Moslem creed; and sure enough, as I drew near, I | gentle creature, evidently much attached to him; and 
became aware of a gaunt and grisly man, who stood in | there was nothing to anticipate but happiness in the 
earnest conversation with a female, half hidden by one | union which was so soon to be solemnised, and to 
of the corner pillars of the quadrangular structure | assist at which I had consented to apply for leave— 
which composed the dervish’s tomb. At my approach, | leave granted as soon as solicited. I cannot say that 
disturbed by the hum of the palanquin-bearers’ song, | during this period any suspicions were excited in my 
the speakers turned round, and I could not but observe | mind by the assuredly eccentric conduct of Hazira, 
the striking contrast presented by the singular beauty | for I had come to consider her simply as a girl of pas- 
of the woman and the forbidding aspect of the man. | sionate and capricious disposition, so spoiled by the | 
My glance occasioned her to draw her chudder quickly | over-indulgence of a weak mistress as to render her | 
round the lower part of her face, yet not so quickly | both presuming and intrusive. More than once I was | 
as to prevent me from observing a style of expression | cognizant of her almost insolent behaviour to Mar- 


which struck me as being familiar. Her dress was | 


| circumstances. Far from favourable was the impres- | 
sion her companion made on me; for his was one of | 
| those types of countenance which, originally handsome, 
| become absolutely ugly from the collision of such 
| passions as deform all beauty. As he thrust the woman 
| roughly behind him, and came forward with the whining | 
demand for alms that is observable only in the least | 
worthy members of the fakirhood, an inconceivable dis- | 
| like of the man pervaded, so to speak, my whole nature. 
| There are few of us who have not, at some period or 
other of our lives, felt this mysterious, and apparently | 
causeless, shrinking from certain individuals; and is | 
it a superstitious weakness if I profess my belief that | 


}| such feelings are given in warning, if not as prophecy ? | 
}| Time will shew how far those sensations were warranted | 


towards Boorhun Sha, the fakir of Bellary. 

Warm as the climate was the welcome I received | 
from Mark Thorne, whom I found but indifferently | 
well, though surrounded by all the comforts of an | 
elevated position. He told me that ere long he hoped 
to wed the only woman he had ever loved. ‘She is 
here,’ said he, ‘ residing with her aunt, an old friend of 
mine and yours. You remember Mrs Irwin ?’ 

‘Perfectly,’ said I. And after a moment’s silence: 
‘As sure as I live, I saw that wild, passionate little 
Hazara this very morning.’ And I told him of the 


|| impression made upon me by the fakir. 


‘Yes,’ said he; ‘you are right. In another month, I 


|; hope to be the husband of the sweetest creature on | 


earth; and good and gentle as Mrs Irwin is, I shall be | 
glad to take her niece to a home of her own, where she | 
will be free from the strange but very unmistakable | 
tyranny which Hazhra exercises over that household. | 
She is a singular girl, and since Mr Irwin’s decease has | 


quaff the precious potion to-night.’ 


garet, and more than twice the same idea that haunted 
me on board ship flitted across my thoughts, and I set | 
her down in my mind as being, so to speak, in love 
with Mark. But I kept such thoughts to myself, 
whether wisely or well, I dare not say. However, it 


| so befell, that a few nights before the day fixed for the 


marriage-ceremony, Mrs Irwin, contrary to her habits, 
complained of her attendant’s wild and singular 
behaviour of late, and turning to Margaret, asked if 
she had observed it. 

‘Why, yes,’ was the reply. ‘I must confess she 
became quite angry this morning because I persisted in 
refusing to swallow, fasting, a magical draught, which, 
she assures me, will not only increase my attractions, 
but make me always appear youthful in the eyes of 
my husband.’ 


‘How ridiculous!’ said Mark. ‘I did not think she 


| was such a fool.’ 


‘She has been too much with her father of late,’ said 


| Mrs Irwin, ‘and he has put some superstitious notions 


into her head.’ 
‘Well,’ added Margaret, ‘she cried so bitterly about 
it, and pleaded so hard, that I actually promised to 


*Do no such thing,’ cried I. 
kind of mixture it may be?’ 

Everybody laughed at me; and Margaret, turning to 
Mark, said: ‘It is only some sherbet, over which an 
incantation of great power (of course) has been uttered 
by her father. Do you really wish me not to take it?’ 

*I often take her draughts,’ said Mrs Irwin. ‘It 
pleases her, and does me no harm.’ 

‘Do as you please,’ said Mark; ‘but really I am 
tired of the girl’s folly and bad temper.’ 

That night, some hours after we had left the Irwin 
bungalow, and whilst we were chatting quietly in the 


‘Who can tell what 
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veranda before retiring to our sleeping-quarters, loud 
cries and exclamations reached us across the dense 
hedge of cactus which separated us from our friends. 
Up we started, and before three minutes had passed, 
were running up the gravel-path that led to the house, 
where we were met by the head-servant of Mrs Irwin, 
in great agitation, who, as soon as he saw us, shouted 
out to some of the numerous menials that are at all 
hours to be found about the establishment of certain 
classes in India, to run for the doctor-sahib. 

* What is the matter?’ 

*O sahib!—ayah, sahib! Chotee beebee make die— 
all one herself! Murtee hye; she make die very quick !’ 

The poor man was so terrified that he could not 
express his meaning; and with the terrible impression 
his words conveyed that his young mistress was dying, 
we rushed into the hall. The sight that met us was 
sufficiently startling, but a glance shewed us that 
Margaret Douglas and her aunt were safe. In fright- 
ful convulsions, Hazara, supported between them, lay 
on the mats; and before we had time to ask for or 
hear an explanation, the wretched girl with a shriek 
fell back, silent and fixed. 

‘She is dead!’ said Dr Thomson, after calmly 
regarding her, and taking from Margaret’s tremulous 
hand a kuttora, or small china goblet, to which she 
pointed. I need not be diffuse: the story was briefly 
revealed. On retiring for the night, Margaret found 
on her table the goblet containing the draught which 
she had promised to swallow. She had been left 
alone, and was on the point of quaffing the potion, 
when Hazara staggered into the room, her looks 
haggard, her accents loud and wild. ‘Drink it not!’ 
she said; and as Margaret stared upon her, the goblet 
still in her hand, the girl, snatching it from her, 
emptied it at a draught, and exclaiming: ‘I am 
poisoned !—I wished to kill you, for you are loved by 
one who cares not for me, and now I shall die!’ Ere 
Margaret could summon Mrs Irwin and the servants, 
the truth of Hazara’s assertions became visible. Her 
shrieks, at first loud, became weaker; and just before 
she became speechless for ever, she named her father 
and Mark Thorne. Her father had given her the 
potion for the bridegroom, and she had sworn to 
administer it. 

It was a sad and restless night that which followed. 
The havaldar’s party which was despatched within an 
hour to bring in prisoner the fakir, Boorhun Sha, 
found his tekiah-cell vacant; not a trace of him was 
visible, except the chatty of cool water from which he 
drank and a few handfuls of dal (parched pease). 
Justice was not satisfied with this superficial search. 
Information of the intended murder was spread abroad, 
and high rewards offered for the detection of the fakir ; 
but in vain. Meanwhile, my friend’s nuptials were 
solemnised under that certain cloud which inevitably 
lowers over a recent crime. I know not how the bride 
or bridegroom felt on the occasion, but for myself I 
must confess that a singular and unsurmountable 
depression weighed me to the very ground. 

In short, I was glad when, all over, the ready palan- 
quins conveyed the new-married pair from Mrs Irwin’s 
elegant refection to the ruins of Vizianuggur, where, 
in accordance with an established custom in Anglo- 
Indian society, at the period of which I write, they 
had resolved upon passing the honeymoon. I bade 
them farewell, and in a few hours after had left Bellary 
in prosecution of my route to join my regiment. 

The post, a week afterwards, brought me the 
accounts of the event I am about to relate. On the 
fourth evening of their stay at Vizianuggur, Mark 
wandered out to finish a sketch of an antique pagoda, 
of which his wife had requested a copy. He never 
returned! But as twilight advanced, poor Margaret, 
anxious and impatient, determined on seeking him; 


| absent from the suffering humanity which invokes His 


on foot with several bearers and her ayah to meet 
him. They met him not; and the place being very 
near, was reached before daylight had yet thickened 
into gloom. There are sights that curdle the blood 
with horror, and such was that which met the gaze 
of the young wife. I need not say that it was the 
body of her husband—the headless body! Stretched 
below a pile of ruins, the ground saturated with 
his blood, poor Mark Thorne had evidently been intent 
on his occupation when attacked by the assassin. 
Examination—though, of course, that was an after- 
thought—warranted the conclusion that the death- 
blow was struck before the trunk was decapitated. 
Through his heart was the deep wound delivered by 
deliberate hatred; and in that wound—as if some 
sudden voice had startled the perpetrator into flight 
ere he could withdraw the deadly weapon—was fixed 
a steel instrument, called a bagh-nuk, or tiger’s claw. 
It is a rare weapon, and the only one I ever saw was 
that which deprived my friend of life. The word bagh- 
nuk describes it; for it is a sharp claw-like thing, with 
four curved, pointed spikes, attached by a light bar to 
two rings, which he who uses it passes over the fore 
and little finger. The weapon is thus concealed in the 
hand, striking the victim with all the force and fatal 
aim of a tiger’s claw. ‘With this arm,’ says a modern 
traveller, ‘the renowned chief, Sivajee, traitorously 
slew Afzul Khan, the commander of Pertaubghur, in 
1659.’ No trace of the head could be discovered. It 
was cleanly severed from the trunk; and, notwithstand- 
ing the most strict investigation, the whole matter 
remained a mystery for several years. It is needless to 
relate the anguish of the widowed bride, the horror of 
her attendants. Enough to say that God, who is never 


aid, had compassion on her. A party of gentlemen and 
ladies, visitors to the ruins, arrived even as she sat in 
frenzy over the maimed body of her husband. Amongst 
them was a surgeon, to whose skill and his wife's 
tenderness Margaret owed her life, perhaps her reason. 

Time passed, time passes, and with it come thoughts 
which, howsoever dark, drive out darker ones. After 
two years, I was in command of a detachment at 
Condapilly in the northern division, where the closing 
scene of this drama of real life took place. A stranger 
to this decayed town, I delighted in rambling about the || 
wild romantic hills and rocks which on one side over- } 
look the suburbs, and stretch away, clothed in varie- || 
gated jungle, for many miles. A view of the Kistnah | 
river, as it winds through cultivated fields till lost near || 
the rugged plains where the long exhausted mines of || 
Golconda exhibit nothing but deep pits and shallow || 
beds of water, whence the finest diamonds were once | 
dug, gave life to the scene; and being solitary in my 
command, without any other European officer, I felt, as || 
it were, ‘lord of all I surveyed.’ One early morning I | 
had set forth with one sepoy-attendant, a native of 
the place, to inspect a bit of marshy ground in which 
it had been reported that snipes were known to con- 
gregate. As we entered a darksome pass leading to it, 
we suddenly came upon an old jogi, or Hindoo mendi- 
cant, whose emaciated and almost nude limbs were so 
thickly smeared with pipe-clay and ashes, that his 
original skin might belong to any given colour. His 
long hair, plastered with filth and dust, depended in 
tangles down his back; but as he glanced fiercely at 
us, whilst he continued to fill a basket beside him with 
the fiery stalks and leaves of the poisonous Asclepics, 
I recognised, in spite of every disguise, the Moham- 
medan fakir, Boorhun Sha, in the still more repulsive 


and squalid form of the Hindoo jogi. Startled as I was, 
I resolved on the conduct to be pursued, and passed 
silently and indifferently, without a look that could 
denote recognition or suspicion. Passing a rock that 
hid us from sight, I asked the sepoy whether he knew 


and knowing the spot where he had gone, set off 


the man. 
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«I, hook, vospar, sahib!—(I spit upon him, sir)’, said 
the man. ‘ We have heard of him, but his accursed 
presence has not till to-day blotted out the light from 
my eyes. In the first place, may Allah preserve us—he 
is a jogi; and in the next, may Satan be aloof—he is a 
jadoogur (a sorcerer).’ 

. Toes be reside 2 the town ?’ asked I. 

‘No, sahib; he inhabits a cell beneath the rock to 
the right; only the stone-worshippers approach it, 
and even they are not admitted to the interior. The 
villagers bring him food; and, as he is said to have 
wonderful power over herbs and drugs, he is much 
sought after as a hakeem (doctor). But Allah keep 
me from physic that is nothing else but muntur juntur 
(magical incantations).’ 

That day, I wrote privately to my friend the collector 
of the district such a letter as I knew would induce 
him to place at my service any amount of judicial 
authority that might be necessary. Two nights after, 
alone, but armed, I left my bungalow on a reconnaissance 
for the cell of the enemy. It was a fine clear night; 
I had nothing to fear from anybody but the jogi; and 
as the fra ce of the jasmine, which sprung pro- 
fusely in the thickets, the blossoms of the acacia, and 
the basil (Ocymum sanctum), which I crushed at every 
footfall, floated around me, I was sensible of an 
aspiration that I might be the means of bringing to 
deserved punishment the murderer of my friend. 
Silence was around, disturbed only by the coo of the 
wood-dove, or, as I neared the marsh, the croak of the 
bull-frog. A light, almost dazzling, shone from the 
only aperture, except the closed door, that belonged to 
the cavernous cell; and certain that I was unwatched, 
I crept stealthily to this open lattice, and looked in. 
My reward was a sight that convinced me I had 
guessed justly, for Boorhun Sha, without the filthy 
pigments which had altered his countenance when I 
saw him before, stood revealed in all his original ugli- 
ness: I should have said knelt, for the jogi, in the 
position of a suppliant, with raised hands and mur- 
mured moans, seemed to address what at first I 
took for some hideous idol; but ever and anon, as he 
turned his fierce eyes to the cresset, in which glared 
a brilliant light, I could discern that passions of no 
gentle nature suggested the prayers he breathed. 
As my vision became accustomed to the light, I saw 
with surprise that it was to no idol, but to a grim 
human skull that his words were addressed. Round 
it, something that quivered, yet did not escape, arrested 
my attention. It was a long green tree-snake, nailed 
by the head to a wooden pedestal, on which the skull 
was placed. Once or twice he groaned deeply, and 
then, stooping to take up some material from the 
floor, the nature of which I could not distinguish, 
he uttered a yell so loud, so weird, that, startled 
out of my caution, I must have displaced part of 
the window against which I leant, for in a moment, 
ere one could count one, the light was extinguished, 
and all was dark. 

I confess I felt exceedingly nervous as I cautiously 
withdrew. But ere a second day had elapsed, officials 
were with me, accompanied, too, by my friend the 
collector, prepared to seize the suspected jogi; and no 
time was lost after their arrival. In a few minutes, 
we were at the hermitage; and in a few more, from 
a sound and unsuspecting sleep, Boorhun Sha was 
awakened to find himself a prisoner. 

He made no resistance, nor by a single word afforded 
confirmation or denial of the charge brought against 
him. In his cell, nothing was found but a few drugs 
and dried plants. I looked in vain for the skull, and 
resolved that it should not, if possible, escape me. I 
asked where he had hid it: a savage glare from eyes 
that rivalled the tiger’s in ferocity was his only reply ; 
but ere that glare fixed on me, I had caught the 


in a dark niche, which might have readily escaped 
detection, the ghastly memorial was found. The reader, 
who has doubtless guessed the suspicions that crossed 
my mind when first I saw it, will not wonder that I 
took it in my hands with a shudder, passing it to the 
surgeon of my regiment, who, at my request, had come 
to Condapilly on this occasion. 

‘It is the skull,’ said he, ‘of an individual who, in 
early youth, must have undergone a surgical operation, 
for one of the cheek-bones—the superior maxillary 
bone—is wanting.’ 

At these words, confirming my suspicions, the prisoner 
started in wonder. ‘Is there any one here,’ continued 
Mr Pratt, ‘ who knows if the gentleman, of whose murder 
the prisoner is accused, had any similar defect ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ I answered, ‘ my friend, Captain Mark Thorne, 
whose skull this is, by a fall in early youth, was 
obliged to have the cheek-bone operated upon. He 
was murdered by this man.’ 

* And the weapon?’ said the collector. 

* Was a bagh-nuk,’ cried the prisoner, to our extreme 
astonishment. 

I am at the end of my relation, for Boorhun Sha, 
far from endeavouring to deny the crime, seemed to 
glory in having committed it; in fact, he confessed 
all. Whether the man was really rendered partially 
insane by his avowed hatred of Thorne, and by his own 
naturally evil passions, is a question which did not 
benefit him in those days, whatever it might have 
done in these. 

Boorhun Sha confessed that, urged by his daughter, 
Hazara, to provide her with a philter which should 
gain her the love of Mark Thorne, he had supplied her 
with a poisoned potion, in two separate draughts, each 
one of which was of strength sufficient to fulfil his 
purpose. The girl must have suspected his intention, 
knowing how bitterly he hated Thorne, for, changing 
her determination, she entreated Margaret Douglas to 
drink the draught as a beautifier. Under the idea 
that Mark had been induced to swallow it, Boorhun 
Sha fled; but rumour soon acquainted him with the 
turn affairs had taken, and, in the disguise of a jogi, 
he followed the newly wedded couple, still intent upon 
revenge. He was condemned to be hanged at Masuli- 
patam; and every one who was a sojourner in that 
city at the time will recollect the disappointment 
which prevailed on the morning appointed for his 
execution, when it was discovered that he had escaped 
the rigour of the law by voluntary death, 

As his person had been strictly searched when 
seized, great curiosity was excited as to the means 
by which he had committed suicide. His body became 
the subject of anatomical investigation, and this led 
to the detection of the arm secreted for self-destruc- 
tion. Between his toes were concealed several little 
bags of a subtile powder, which, when tested, were 
found to be virulent poisons. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
MESMERIC TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 


Tuer Exeter Board of Guardians, finding a large increase 
of the insane in their hands, lately addressed a letter to 
the Marquis of Dalhousie, inquiring if he could testify 
to the likelihood of a mesmeric treatment proving of 
service, it being understood that the most noble ex- 
governor-general, when in India, had to some extent 
patronised the use of mesmerism in the public hospitals. 
The marquis answered that he had been convinced of 
the utility of mesmerism in enabling numberless native 
patients to bear severe operations without suffering, 
but had not had opportunities of forming any opinion 
as to the utility of that agent in cases of insanity. It 


direction to which it had momentarily wandered, and 


becomes a question if the inquiry is worth prosecuting 
\ any further. 
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We are no better able, so far as information goes, to 
decide this question, than any other person; but the 
following train of ideas forcibly arises in our mind. 
Ten years ago, and at a later date, when surgical 
operations were reported both at home and in India as 
having been performed painlessly under the influence 
of mesmerism, the whole medical fraternity, with a few 
exceptions, howled out in incredulity and ridicule. We 
remember seeing reports of meetings of medico-chirur- 
gical societies, at which believers in the fact were 
treated by their brethren with the grossest incivility 
on that account. Now, there is no longer any denying 
that scores of painless operations were performed in 
India on individuals who had previously been thrown 
into the mesmeric sleep. ‘The derisive sceptics of a 
few years ago are shewn to have been in the wrong. 

With regard to mesmeric treatment of insanity, we 
have a report from the Calcutta Mesmeric Hospital, 
giving a highly favourable statement. In that report 
Dr Esdaile writes thus: ‘Being familiar with the 
soothing and strengthening effects of mesmerism upon 
the debilitated and irritable nervous systems of the 
sane, and believing that insanity in general originates 
in debility or functional weakness of the brain, I 
expected to find mesmerism of service in the treatment 
of madness, like everything else that restores tone and 
regularity to the system. But functional derangement 
of the brain, if long neglected, becomes as inveterate as 
other chronic diseases of function; and success under 
any treatment will mainly depend upon early attention 
being paid to the case..... The patients were taken 
in the order of names in the register, and none were 
rejected, except for old age or self-evident idiocy; 
care being also taken that the persons were then per- 
Sectly mad, lest a lucid interval might be the com- 
mencement of a permanent cure. During the last 
six months, 37 persons have been mesmerised, and 
the results are—8 cured, 1 cured and relapsed, 13 no 
change, 1 died, 9 under treatment, 5 much improved 
—37. As I anticipated, we found the insane as readily 
affected as the sane, many of the patients being thrown 
into the trance, although it was not desired to do so, 
it not being thought necessary..... Dr Kean, of 
Berhampore, writes to me that he has had much more 
striking success in his lunatic asylum; probably owing 
to more regular superintendence, which is indispens- 
able; for if not done with a will, it need not be done 
at all. Dr Kean says: “ Taking a hasty glance over 
the years 1847 and 1848, I see that about seventy-four 
patients were discharged cured to all appearance; and 
I think it has been successful in every case of epilepsy.” 
It thus appears that mesmerism is likely to be as 
serviceable in the treatment of insanity as it is in 
general medicine.’ 

Is it so? We cannot tell, for the evidence is as 
yet insufficient to enable us to form a judgment. We 
cannot, indeed, pronounce in any way on the subject; 
but when we remember how the idea of painless cutting 
under mesmeric sleep was treated by nearly the whole 
medical body of England only a few years ago, we have 
no hesitation in saying that any 4 priori incredulity 
of theirs regarding mesmeric treatment of the insane 
seems to us entitled to very little attention. 

It is a terrible interest which they have in the 
question, who have relatives afflicted with insanity. 
Who but must sympathise with them, and desire to 
see every chance of cure taken advantage of? Say 
that this is but a chance, and a poor one, would it 
not be a great pity to neglect it, such as itis? Admit 
the great likelihood of its failing, still, if it could do 
no ill, as we believe would be the case, it might be 
worth trying. A philosophic caution about novelties 
is very well—there are infinite numbers of delusions 
and absurdities abroad. All true. Yet we know that 
from the list of things which appear to be such, import- 
ant truths are occasionally elicited. The doubts about 


one class of mesmeric facts are now seen and acknow- 
ledged to have been wrong. Certainly it would be 
most deplorable, if, from any overdriven scruples, to 
be afterwards equally proved false, the attainment of 
a result so dear to humanity were to be for any 
considerable length of time delayed. 


ANOTHER UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


If a new Curiosities of Literature came out every year 
with the almanacs, there would be no scarcity of | 


curious and eccentric publications to fill its pages. In 
the second number of Brown’s Original Repository*—an 
exceedingly original production, by the way, and cheap 
as well, for it is issued at the low price of one penny— 
will be found a system of universal language, which, if 
simplicity be any recommendation, is infinitely supe- 
rior to that of the Abbé Orchando, recently noticed in 
this Journal, or indeed any other language ancient or 
modern, local or universal; for the author, who, we 
presume, is Mr Brown himself, at one fell swoop does 
away with all the ‘ numerous and intricate grammatical 
rules’ that so long have barred the portals leading to 
general knowledge. Poetry, rhetoric, trope, metaphor, 
style, idiom, and all such nonsense, he unsparingly 
abolishes for ever; telling us that men under his 
system will ‘express their sentiments according to 
reason and the nature of things. For example, if we 
wish to inquire after a person’s health, we must not, as 
in English, say: How do you do? or, as in French: 
How do you carry yourself? or, as in German: How 
do you find yourself? but, literally and significantly, 
How is your health ?’—a phrase which a few minutes’ 
acquaintance with the well-named Original Repository 
enables us to translate into the Universal thus: Ter 
pre sum ten tu salus? The reader will already perceive 
that the Universal is founded on the Latin, and that it 
has a tendency to multiply words; but the author has 
a very different idea. He says: ‘The number of words 
may be greatly reduced by judicious combinations ; 
thus, the word when may be dispensed with, and its 
place supplied by the phrase, at what time.’ This, 
in our opinion, cannot be an arithmetical reduction ; 
probably, it is a logical one, the reductio ad absurdum. 

Though the ‘twenty detached signs, capable of being 
learned in an hour,’ which form the Universal, may be 
applied to any language, to the utter extinction of 
those troublesome books termed grammars, yet our 
author selects Latin as his basis, because ‘ it is already 
known to a large class of persons in every country of 
the civilised world.’ The Latin scholar, however, is 
not required to unlearn his Latin before he can corre- 
spond in the Universal, any more than the person who 
is unacquainted with Latin is required to learn it. As 
only the nominative case of the noun or pronoun, the 
indicative mood, present tense of the verb, and the 
positive degree of comparison of the adjective is used, 
any person, with the aid of a Latin dictionary, may 
with ease write the Universal. 

The key of the system will be found in the following 
words of its author—‘The only difficulty, he says, 
‘connected with the acquirement of any language, is 
the change that words undergo in order to modify their 
different significations. For instance, the English word 
man is changed into men, in order to form the plural, 


1} 


which is as great a change as if it were altered into || 


can or fan, words of entirely different meanings.’ Now, 
instead of changing the words in any manner, the 
Universal is written by prefixing certain signs, which 
indicate the different declensions, conjugations, and 
degrees of comparison. Nouns and pronouns require 
but two signs to denote the plural and possessive. 
Thus, plu homo is men, and ten homo, man’s. Ego is, as 
in Latin, I; but plu ego, in Universal, signifies we, and 
ten ego, my. Six signs are required by adjectives— 


* London: E. Stanford, Charing Cross. 1856. 
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three to express comparison, and three to indicate num- 
ber. Twelve more signs supply all the various moods 
and tenses of verbs. Thus, pre represents the present 
—as, pre amo, I love; post, the past—as, post amo, I 
loved; fu, the future—as, fu amo, I will love; and so 
forth. Such is the whole system; any one may com- 
prehend it in five minutes; and the author in conclusion 
says: ‘To correspond with a Frenchman or German, 
&ec., abroad, write your letter in Universal, and enclose 
in it a French or German copy of this work, which will 
enable the foreigner to read the letter with the aid of a 
Latin dictionary.’ And it really is almost startling to 
have to acknowledge the evident truth of the above 
passage. There can be no doubt that two persons, say 
a native of France and England, each ignorant of 
Latin, and of each other’s language, with the aid of a 
Latin dictionary and a knowledge of this system, could 
correspond together, in a rude and barbarous jargon, 
we admit, but one readily understood by both. Indeed, 
though we took up our pen in a spirit of ridicule 
against the numerous absurdities contained in this 
penny pamphlet, we must frankly acknowledge that 
it is with an emotion of surprise we contemplate the 
great ease by which the system could be usefully put 
into practice. 

The first number of the Original Repository is also a 
curiosity in its way: it is entitled ‘A New System of 
Lights and Sounds for the Guidance of Ships at Sea.’ 
Here the author is at sea with a vengeance: a more 
absurd production never emanated from Bedlam, and 
yet there is a kind of method about it. The outline of 
the system is, that ships are to be navigated over the 
great deep by peculiar ‘durations or combinations of 
sounds,’ produced by ringing bells, blowing whistles, 
beating gongs, and firing cannon, ‘every time the 
second hand of a chronometer, keeping Greenwich 
time, completes the minute as marked on the dial- 
plate.’ The author, however, gives the preference to 
artillery. ‘Cannons,’ he says, ‘are the most effective 
sounding-instruments at present known; but I think 
their report might be greatly increased by firing them 
from the interior of bells.’ (!) With this quotation we 


only that the third number of the Repository, which 


However, for this once, let much abused ‘capital’ || 


exercise its ordinary practical kindliness towards 
distress, without stopping to inquire too closely into | 
the merits of the case. Let the men have their tools 
bought for them again. But for the future let it be | 
understood, that where implements of labour are costly, 
it is the duty of the workman to insure them; and 
the duty of the employer to see that his servant fulfils 
his duty in this particular. 

Let us not be construed as dealing harshly with 
those of whom we have been writing: nothing is 
further from our thoughts. Our object is to raise the 
working-classes, and beneficially help them, by teach- 
ing them to help themselves. They possess many 
virtues. 


by those above them in the social scale, not only 
would their pecuniary circumstances be bettered by 
it, but they would gain alike in self-respect and the 


respect of their neighbours. | 


THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 


Our readers have not, perhaps, been able to form any 
precise idea of the nature of the honour recently 
conferred, with Her Majesty’s sanction, by the Emperor 
of the French, upon certain officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and privates of the British army. 
therefore, lay before them a brief account of the Gallic 
order of the Legion of Honour. 


life, contemplating his elevation to the Empire, be- 
thought himself of creating a decoration which, by 
bespangling his adherents, would draw them more 
compactly round his triumphal car. Cambacérés was 
summoned; the idea of the Legion of Honour was 
communicated to him, and the grand chamberlain of 
course acquiesced. A council was convened with all 
due ceremony and promptitude, and the grand plan 
laid before the members, mostly all of whom, with the 
exception of Monge and one or two more civilians, 
were inilitary men high up in grade, flushed with the 
success of the battle-field, and whose coffers were well 
garnished by booty and by the state. The Emperor’s 


was advertised to be on the subject of the moon’s 
motion, never appeared: probably the author was 
anticipated by the wonderful discovery of Mr Symons. 


WORKMEN’S TOOLS. 

The newspapers make us aware that a subscription 
was opened for such of Messrs Broadwood’s workmen 
as have lost their tools by the late fire; a measure 
of relief that of late has been usually adopted after 
the destruction, by fire, of manufactories where the 
implements of labour are costly. 

Why should not the workmen insure their tools? A 
man with seventy pounds’ worth—it is stated some of 
Messrs Broadwood’s men had that amount—certainly 
earns enough to enable him to afford the necessary 
outlay: to lack forethought enough for the purpose, is 
not a little discreditable to an intelligent artisan; and 
we see no reason why the public should pay the price 
of his heedlessness. With misfortune that could not 
have been foreseen or provided against, we have the 
utmost sympathy, and would help the sufferers to the 
extent of our power. But that which a little thought 
and a trifling expense might have prevented, we regard 
with very different feelings; and in this-latter class 
we feel compelled to place the, uncompensated, loss of 
these costly tools. From time to time we are told of 
the ‘ dignity of labour ;’ and the phrase, though a high- 
sounding one, is a very good one in its way. But, 
to our apprehension, never does ‘labour’ look more 
undignified than when calling upon capital to help it 
out of a difficulty, to obviate which by its own self 
it had only lacked the will. 


préliminaire or opening speech was short, but, as usual, 
| ad hoc, to the purpose, and may be given in substance 
| thus: ‘ For more than two lustres, the French armies, 
| following their generals and their eagles, have been 
| Victorious, covering themselves with honour, and excit- 
| ing the admiration of the world. Promotion has been 
| rapid in every rank, and the private soldier may now 
look forward to be one day a general. But all cannot 
become generals, although all may aspire to distinctign. 
A distinction of honour is therefore become necessary, 
to be worn alike by the soldier and the civilian, thus 
comprising in one large family the whole French 
nation. This distinction is the one I propose—* Tug 
Lecion or Honour”—which is destined to far sur- 
pass, in exploits and glory, the by-gone decorations 
of France.’ He ceased, and a general discussion fol- 
lowed, not wholly in favour of the project; for 
although many had been previously gained over by 
those little blandishments, and cajoleries of the soirées 
of the Tuileries, and their fascinating Josephine, still 
the great plan met with some opposition, and the for 
and against were bandying their opinions with each 
| other, when Napoleon ordered Cambacérés to read the 
final clause of the Report, containing the emoluments 
—traitement annuel—attached to each grade. 
now silence; the opposition at once ~ceased; and a 
legislative decree soon proclaimed the adoption of the 
plan; and speedily afterwards a gorgeous ceremony 
took place in the Champs de Mars, ‘throwing,’ as the 
historians of the times say, ‘an aureola of glory over 
the inauguration of the first distribution of the decor- 
ations of the noble order;’ but which aureola did not 


If they would only add to them something | 
of the habits of forethought and prudence exercised | 


We now, . 


In the year 1802, Napoleon, then First Consul for 


All was | 
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prevent Madame de Staél from thus addressing one 
of the decorated: ‘Ah! je vois—vous étes un des 
honorés !’—pronounced déshonorés—for which jeu de 
mots she was ordered to leave France, and remained 
many, many years in exile. 

The of Honour was therefore founded as a 
distinction, not only for military services, but likewise 
for civil services rendered to science, literature, art, 
and administration. Even when the Empire fell, the 
Bourbons preserved the decoration, but changed the 
mode of conferring it, and substituted the effigy of 
Henry IV. for Napoleon’s. Since 1830, many changes 
have taken place in the manner of taking the oath on 
being decorated; but as it now stands, it runs thus: 
*I swear fidelity to the Emperor Napoleon III, and 
obedien:e to the constitutional charter, and to the laws 
of the kingdom.’ The order comprises the following 
grades :—Grand Cross, first called ‘Grand Eagle ;’ 
Grand Officer; Commander, first named ‘Command- 
ant ;’ Officer ; and Chevalier, first named ‘ Légionnaire.’ 
The first distribution, in 1802, comprised 6772 mili- 
tary men and 951 civilians, making a total of 7723 
on that memorable day. Were the statutes of the 
order strictly followed, it would require twenty years’ 


good and loyal service for either a civilian or a/| 


military man—the latter in time of peace—to be 
admitted a chevalier; but any extraordinary act per- 
formed by a civilian, any useful object invented by a 
superior mind, any action d’éclat—bold feat of arms— 
achieved by a soldier while campaigning, is instantly 
rewarded by the decoration, or promotion in the order, 
if the person be already decorated. In war-time, 
therefore, no number of years is required to obtain the 
decoration ; and this implies a wise foresight, as it 
gives hopes to the recruit, and leads the officer on to 
great exploits. 

The revenues of the order of the Legion of Honour 
amount to eight million francs, or L.320,000 sterling; 
two-thirds of which are absorbed by the administra- 
tion of the order, and the annual sums or traitements 
paid to its various members. Those sums are as 
follows: —The Grand Crosses and Grand Officers 
receive annually 5000 francs; Commanders, 2000; 
Officers, 1000; Chevaliers, 250; but such annual sums 
have been paid since the year 1815 only to such as 
have received the decoration while private soldiers or 
non-commissioned officers. 

A fine moral feature of the order is the many 
gratuitous maisons d’éducation—educational establish- 
ments—attached to and supported by it, for young 
ladies, daughters of officers or sub-officers: the private 
soldier never being allowed to marry during the term 
of his seven years’ service, unless his wife occupies 
some employment in the regiment, such as laundress 
or cantimére, or brings him a fortune of about L.12 a 
year. Those educational establishments, in which the 
instruction communicated is of a first-class order, 
are St Denis, near Paris; a branch in the Rue 
Barbette, at Paris; and another branch at the Loges, 
near St Germain. In all three there are about 900 
or 1000 pupils; but out of the 500 contained in the 
Imperial House at St Denis, 400 pay L.40 a year for 
board, education, &c.; but all the young pupils belong- 
ing to the other two establishments are brought up 
therein gratuitously. The Imperial House at St Denis 
is administered by a lady-superintendent, who has 
under her orders six ladies (dignitaires), twelve ladies 
of the first class, twenty novices, and many candidates 
for the noviciate. All these ladies, except the novices, 
wear the decoration of the Legion of Honour on the 
left breast; and most becoming it is over their jet- 
black attire. The two branch-establishments are 
administered by religious ladies belonging to the 
spiritual order (congrégation) of the Mére-de-Dieu. 

The Legion of Honour, as well as all the establish- 
ments depending upon it, is under the immediate control 


and administration of a marshal of France, who has 
the title of Grand Chancellor; and the bureaux, or 
offices, are situated in one of the most beautiful parts 
of Paris, not far from the legislative chambers. The 
revenue of the order is kept up by the interest on its 
original endowment, and a small monthly percentage 
upon the pay of every officer in the army and navy. 
Altogether, it is an order which does honour to its 
great founder, and to the great nation for which it was 
founded. 

There are two other orders of the kind in France: 
the Royal Military Order of St Louis, founded by 
Louis XIV. in 1693; and the Order of Military Merit, 
created by Louis XV., in 1759, for the reward of 
officers professing the Protestant religion. These 
were suppressed during the great revolution, and 
re-established on the return of the Bourbons in 1815; 
but at the revolution of July 1830, they fell into 
desuetude, although not abolished by legislative || 
enactment; and the Legion of Honour, the decorations 
of which have been conferred upon a portion of our 
army, is, practically, the only existing order. 


A SKETCH IN CHALKS. 
Horrible steep ! 
Hark! do you hear the sea ? 
King Lear. 

Ir is a warm delicious afternoon in July; the sun, 
after hiding away in storm-cloud and mist these three 
days past, shines out over the sea in shifting lines of 
brilliant green and amber, and lights up the great 
chalk-wall about this rugged Dover coast. Straight 
before us, only seventeen miles away, lie the shores of 
France; we can see the markings and chasms in 
those white cliffs to-day, and even the winding roads 
and hedges traversing the dull green slopes upon their 
summits. Far away to the right, a shadowy point 
rises above the line of the horizon; it looks no bigger 
than a pin, but it is the Boulogne Column for all that; 
and on the extreme left, if you have but long sight or 
a good glass, you may see how this westering sunlight || 
is streaming into the very streets of Calais. 
Only to live on such a day is happiness enough. || 
There are great white masses of still and solitary cloud 
suspended here and there overhead; the gulls flash 
white over the sea; the dragon-flies are flitting about 
on opalescent wings; and there goes a butterfly past | 
my window. Away, pen and paper, and toil of | 
| 

| 

| 


authorship! It is one of nature’s holidays; and we 
must out into the warm air with sketch-book and 
colours, and enjoy our share in this lavish summer, on | 
which, as the poet saith, God sets no price! 

Which way shall we go? To the right, whence come | 
pleasant sounds of music—where the band, and the || 
bathing-machines, and the pleasure-seekers ‘most do | 
congregate?’ Ah, no! To the left rather, whence the | 
sweet south wind is blowing towards us; where the 
lone headlands reach far away, and no living creature 
stirs. Along now by this commodious path cut in the 
face of the cliff. See how it turns and varies with the 
caprices of the outline—how it rises over the brink of 
that green recess—how it dips to the base of that 
perpendicular barrier! It is a little narrow and dizzy 
at times perhaps, but we soon get used to that; and 
further on, you see, it comes down the beach-level, 
and plays at hide-and-seek with the great boulders 
which lie scattered at intervals all along the coast. 

How grand they are, these wind and wave worn 
walls! What a gigantic study are they to the natu- 
ralist, the geologist, and the artist! See how those 
lines vary, repeat, and melt into one another—how the 
more distant masses lose colour by the interposition of 
air—how the nearer alternate in light and shadow, 
are relieved by bunches of weeds, and patches of scant 
grass, overgrown here and there by bushes, and radiant 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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with nooks of wild-flowers! Then those mysterious 

strata of flint—what an exquisite opposition of lines 

they afford to the sketcher, running horizontally 

through shade and sunshine, cleft and promontory ; 
i| ribbing the snowy face of all the range with the 
delicate accuracy of a geometrical diagram, and telling 
a solemn history of ages in which there was life but 
not humanity. In all these strata, nodules, or small 
masses of flint containing remains of shells and ani- 
mals, are abundant, and the wisest professors find 
themselves puzzled to account for the presence of fos- 
sils so singularly placed. But hold! we are wandering 
on far too soberly and thoughtfully ; and, I fear, have 
been unobservant of half-a-hundred treasures already. 
Here is a little colony of wild mignonette; and here, 
in a snug crevice, the small celandine, beloved by 
Wordsworth. This graceful blue flower, tapering 
upward like a blossoming Gothic spire, is the delphi- 
num, or wildlarkspur; and yonder, just within reach, 
grows a fine specimen of the wild enothera. Let us 
pluck that, roots and all, for it is somewhat of a rarity, 
, and the seed will be precious. Far above our heads, on 
|some narrow ledges which only the samphire-gatherer 
| would venture to approach, cluster a number of large 
plants with broad blue green leaves; that is the 
| Brassica oleracea, or wild cabbage; and some will 
| scarcely believe me, perhaps, if I tell them that it is 
supposed to be the parent of every variety of greens, 
broccoli, cauliflower, and garden-cabbage. A chalky 
shore is especially favourable to them, and some tracts 
along the Cliffs of Dover produce them so abundantly, 
as to give those white steeps all the appearance of 
an inaccessible market-garden. Then we have white 
hemp-flowers, purple thistles, poppies red and white, 
modest little daisies, yellow butter-cups, and delicate 
wavy grasses meeting us at every step; and down 
yonder, on the dark ooze by the ebbing tide, we see a 
busy naturalist bending low over the weedy rocks, and 
straightway we are tempted to desert the cliff and the 
wild-flowers, and go scrambling down over lichen-grown 
| boulders and shelving banks of pebbles, to see what the 
| ocean may this time have left behind it. 

An oyster-shell to begin with, pierced all over with 
hundreds of tiny round holes like a thimble. These 
are wounds inflicted by other sea-creatures, which thus 
ate away the very life and substance of the miserable 
hermit. Having striven long and bravely, he was 
conquered at last, and here his empty armour is cast 
ashore by the unpitying sea. Here is a skate’s egg, 
and a little green dead crab, which hath, as Shakspeare 
terms it, ‘a very ancient and fishlike smell.’ What a 
|| queer thing a skate’s egg is! They lie about the beach 
here by hundreds, only people seldom pause to examine 
them, and few know what they really are. The chil- 
dren call them mermaids’ purses; but that is not a 
very satisfactory explanation, after all, and only leads 
one into an embarrassing inquiry as to the nature of 
that currency which a mermaid would be likely to 
‘shell out.’ This egg is of a quadrangular form, flat, 
hollow, and of a curious brown membranous texture, 
like the roasted husk of a chestnut. The angles end 
in long points, and one of the flat sides is fractured 
where the young rayfish, or skate, emerged into life 
upon his own account. On some parts of the coast, 
these purses are called skate-barrows. They are chiefly 
thrown up about midsummer; but if you chance to 
find one at the latter end of the spring, and will take 
the trouble to open it, there you will be sure to find 
the young fish lying perdu within, coiled up head and 
; tail together, innocently unconscious of bread-crumbs 
and crimping-knives, and all other ills that skate is 

heir to. 

And now the sea keeps ebbing further and further 
away, and we have left the East-cliff jetty and the 
extremest suburb of the town a long, long way behind. 
Even the castle is out of sight by this time; and for 


all the signs of civilisation to be seen, one might as 
well be treading the lone shores of Robinson Crusoe’s 
island. Here the time-stained boulders lie in great 
unwieldy masses, piled one above the other in fan- 
tastic shapes of pyramid and cavern, and crowned 
with dropping fringes of gray lichen and rich mosses, 
purple, yellow, and brown-pink. 

But see! here is a boat hauled up on the beach; 
and just above it, on a broad ledge some twenty feet 
up the face of the cliff, grows a mass of luxuriant 
vegetation, the leafage of which looks strangely fami- 
liar to our eyes, though at this distance we cannot 
distinctly make it out. 

Back again, then, from the shore to the cliff, and up 
to the winding path we left a little while ago. Getting 
somewhat nearer, it looks like—positively it is/—a 
potato-garden! Nothing more novel or romantic than 
a potato-garden, after all! Now, this potato-garden is 
a serious blow to us; we feel ourselves aggrieved by 
it. Wandering here, face to face with the solemn cliffs 
and the great sea, we had almost brought ourselves 
to the belief that it was some unexplored tract ‘in 
strands afar remote ;’ and we seriously object to any 
interruption so commonplace and disturbing as a 
potato-garden. Turning away in indignant disgust, 
we see another shelf, still loftier and steeper, planted 
in the same manner; and further on, another. After 
all, there is something worthy of observation here. 
What agile and persevering cultivator has been at 
work upon this perilous spot? See how neatly and 
regularly his potatoes have been planted—think how 
patiently he must have laboured to clear and manure 
that atom of barren rock—to fence it about thus 
cleverly with a wall formed of mere chalk-blocks hewn 
out of the face of the cliff! And surely those are pease 
in that furthest enclosure! Can it really be a desolate 
island, and has Robinson Crusoe been at work here all 
the while? Our interest is at last awakened, and we 
hasten along, eager for investigation. Now the path 
shelves rapidly downward, skirts the base of a fantastic 
crag, brings us round a sudden corner, and into a broad 
semicircular space like the entrance to a park-lodge. 
Here there is some attempt at ornamentation, in the 
shape of two rude pedestals, one of which supports a 
board with a painted inscription, and the other a large 
money-box. The board tells us that ‘This road was 
made for the public by Isaac Taylor:’ the money-box 
bears three simple words—‘ Forget me not.’ Looking 
round now with added curiosity, we see what appears 
to be a dwelling in the solid cliff. For a space of 
perhaps twenty square feet, the chalk has been smoothed 
away to a level upright surface ; just in the centre of 
this space is a doorway; to the right of the doorway 
are two small glazed windows and an iron stove- 
chimney. Sloping up to the left, we observe a larger 
and more accessible potato-field than we have yet 
seen; and to the right, on raised terraces somewhat 
resembling the Rhenish vineyards, extend a series of 
cultivated ledges, some of which bear flowers, and some 
vegetables. A pathway, carefully walled on either 
side, leads up to the entrance; and over the door a 
painted placard announces that ginger-beer may be | 
purchased within. 

A tall, old weather-beaten man, who is sitting just | 
outside chipping and shaping a small lump of chalk, 
rises as we approach, and touches his cap with the 
back of his left hand in military fashion. 

‘Is it possible,’ we begin, ‘that this place has been 
hollowed out of the cliff? Is it inhabited? Can you | 
tell me whose work it is?’ 

‘The cave is my own, and the work of my own hand 
—for I have the use of one only,’ he replies. ‘ Would 
you like to walk inside, ma’am, and sit down?’ 

‘Then you live here ?’ 

* Surely.’ 

* Did you make the road too ?’ 
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‘Yes, ma’am, I am the road-maker—Isaac Taylor, 
at your service. It’s all my own labour, house and 
garden, fields and road; and eight good years it has 
taken me.’ 

* And have you had the use of only one hand all that 
time ?’ 

*That’s all, ma’am. Perhaps, if I had never been 
disabled, I shouldn’t ha’ thought of coming down here, 
you see. But it has been a great pleasure to me, and 
I’m very fond of the place; so I daresay I am happier 
as it is, after all.’ 

There is something cheerful and frank and gallant 
in the way he says this, and we find ourselves getting 
more and more inquisitive. 

‘ Pardon the question,’ we go on to say, ‘ but did you 
ever serve in the army? You have all the bearing 
of a soldier.’ The old man looks pleased, and draws 
himself up to his full height. 

‘You are right, ma’am,’ he replies; ‘I was a bom- 
bardier in the Eighth Battalion of Artillery, under the 
Duke. Major Lloyd commanded us at Quatre-Bras 
on the Waterloo day, and was killed close beside me 
—more’s the pity.’ 

‘ And there you got your arm hurt ?’ 

*No such luck, ma’am—wish I had, for I should 
get more than a shilling a day of pension now! No, 
I never was wounded at all. I happened of this dislo- 
cation while working on the South-eastern Railway 
close by, after I had left soldiering altogether. I was 
the first man to drive a pig into the Shakspeare Cliff 
yonder.’ 

*The first man to do what?’ we ejaculate, in utter 
astonishment 

Smiling quietly to himself at the ignorance displayed 
in this question, he pulls a long bar of rough iron from 
under the bench on which he has been sitting, and 
balances it in his strong left hand as though it were a 
mere cane. 

‘This is a pig, ma’am. It’s a tool, you see, for 
boring into the cliff, and this one has done me good 
service. It was too bad, wasn’t it, ma’am, to escape 
all the shot of Waterloo, and then be crippled by a bit 
of chalk at last? But do come into the cave. I’vea 
picture of the Duke inside.’ 

Looking round the interior, our amazement is 
doubled. Here is not only labour, but taste; not 
only taste, but a certain degree of cultivation. Two 
spacious rooms, strengthened with arches and pillars, 
have been hollowed out by this one brave hand. The 
roof, ’tis true, is very low—so low, that by slightly 
raising his arm above his head, he can touch it easily ; 
but he has vaulted it with an eye to both safety and 
beauty, left plenty of convenient shelves and benches 
along the walls, and hewn out three or four arched 
recesses, which add in no trifling degree to the sym- 
metry of his work. In one of these recesses stands a 
graceful plaster-cast of a saint-like woman leading 
a young child by the hand; another is filled with 
shelves of ginger-beer bottles, and surmounted by a 
bust of Shakspeare; a third, containing his tea- 
service and other ware, is presided over by Milton. 
All round, nearly covering the walls and pillars, are 
pasted unframed prints and wood-engravings, cut 
promiscuously from the headings of ballads, the leaves 
of story-books, and the pages of Cassell’s Family Paper 
and the J/lustrated London News. Here are the mem- 
bers of the Peace Conference side by side with the 
Spanish dancers; a portrait of Miss Nightingale next 
to the winner of last year’s Derby ; maps of the Baltic 
and the Black Sea, plans of the camp, views of Cron- 
stadt and Sebastopol; battles modern and ancient; 
generals living and dead—General Windham, Lord 
Nelson, and Prince Gortchakoff, in the most ample 
and friendly confusion. First and foremost, however, 
occupying the most conspicuous situation over the 
fireplace, are two which he prizes above all the rest: 


= 


these are a half-length lithograph of Wellington, and 
that fine print of the funeral-car which was issued 
by the proprietors of the Jilustrated London News, || 
Observing our attention drawn to this, he shakes his |! 
head, and looking very serious, says ‘he would have || 
given a good deal just to see that sight; but the 
picture of it is better than nothing.’ i] 
Round by the fireplace some boarding is laid down, 
for additional comfort in winter; and a recess cut for || 
the purpose beside the stove, serves as coal-scuttle || 
and coal-cellar. In one of the windows a fine telescope | 
is lying, and a few books, chiefly of religious tendency, 
are piled together in the other. In the middle of the 
first apartment—for the second, we should have said, | 
is designed for a sleeping-room, and is not yet quite | 
finished—stands a large table, covered with red baize, 
on which a small collection of chalk-fossils is displayed 
for sale. He found these while excavating his cave. 
They are very carefully prepared, and so inexpensive | 
that one is almost ashamed to take them at the price. | 
Very fine specimens of ammonites, belemnites, and | 
other cephalopoda may be purchased for twopence or || 
threepence each; to say nothing of sharks’ teeth, still || 
sharp and polished as when they performed their || 
merciless office ; starfish, needing only colour and life |, 
to be perfect; cockle and other shells, distinctly pre- || 
served, even to their most delicate veinings, and all || 
firmly imbedded and incorporated with the brittle || 
chalk. Besides these, he has the opalescent ormer- | 
shell of the Channel Islands, some curious flints, and |) 


way, we hasten to secure a fine piece of the Corallina 
officinalis, which has taken root upon a fragment of 
variegated pebble. 

Questioning him upon these things as we examine 
them, we find that Isaac Taylor is somewhat of a | 
botanist and geologist in his self-taught way, and 
that his love of prints and statues is genuine so far as 
it goes, and entirely free from anything like ‘effect.’ 
He likes to have the bits of pictures about him, he says; || 
they cheer him up when he is alone, and it’s a solitary 
place after all, especially in winter. Even in summer- || 
time, the whole day will sometimes go by without his || 
having heard the sound of any human voice except his || 
own. But wouldn’t the lady like to see the garden? 

So out we go into the garden, and up a flight of || 
little narrow steps, leading to the first terrace. Here || 
we discover that our old soldier loves flowers as well 
as other charming things, and that he delights in a |! 
fine view; for, like Robinson Crusoe, he has ‘built || 
himself a bower’ at one extremity of his garden, 
where a glorious expanse of sea and shore lies broadly | 
mapped for miles and miles around. In this bower 
he smokes his pipe when the day’s work is over, and || 
reads his newspaper whenever any such treasure falls || 
in his way. 

‘Well, friend Isaac,’ we exclaim suddenly, after a 
long interval of silence, ‘where is Friday all this 
time ?’ 

‘Friday, ma’am?’ he repeats interrogatively: ‘ to- 
day’s Tuesday, begging your pardon.’ 

‘Yes, yes; but as you are so veritable a Robinson 
Crusoe, you must have a man Friday somewhere. 
Did you never read Robinson Crusoe?’ 

He laughs, and shakes his head. iH 

‘I never read the book,’ he replies; ‘but all the || 
children round about Dover cry the name after me. |! 
I should like to read it very much, out of curiosity || 
like. As for my man Friday, I am my own man on | 
Monday and Tuesday, and every day of the week.’ | 

‘It must be hard work for you to keep all this || 
ground under cultivation.’ 

‘It wouldn’t be if I had two hands to do it with; | 
but I am nigh upon seventy, and I have got nearly an 
acre here altogether. There are six enclosures and two 
terraces of garden to keep up; but they don’t produce 
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a bit too much, for I have twelve children living, all 
married, and I contrive to keep them in vegetables, 
every one.’ 

‘Then you don’t sell your crops?” 

‘Sell them, ma’am! Certainly not. I can live well 
enough on a shilling a day and the sale of such little 
trifles as you see in the cave ; and one likes to do 


| something, you know, for one’s children.’ 


‘ And what manure do you employ ?’ 
‘Oh, sea-weed chiefly, and waste leaves, and so on. 


| ' The surface-chalk, you see, is reduced to powder, and 


in that the plants grow right well. It’s rather hot, 
but potatoes do best here; so I grow more of them 
than anything. I have plenty to do in the spring and 


| summer months, ma’am, I assure you.’ 


‘Ah, you are a happy man!’ we observe smiling: 
‘you have health and leisure, and employment as 
well; and, above all, you have no rent or taxes to pay 


| here.’ 


Isaac shakes his head again, but this time very 
gravely. 
‘Begging your pardon, ma’am, I’m sorry to say I 


pay both. All this part along here belongs to the 


} 


Earl of Guildford, and to him I pay ten shillings a 
|| year, though gentlefolks do say it’s rather hard of him 
| to take it from a poor man like me. I had no idea that 
| anybody could claim a rent for a pigeon-hole like this ; 

| but when the cave was half made, and I had got these 


| per preriad planted, his lordship’s lawyer came down 


| and told me it must be a pound a year, or else I must 
| turn out. But I couldn’t pay that, you know, anyhow; 

| so he consented to take half. Besides this, I pay poor- 
| rates and church-rates. However, it’s never any use 
to grumble, and I’m glad I can pay it. See, ma’am— 


| here’s a little flower that I don’t remember to have 
| seen anywhere but just on this spot, and I fancy it’s 


| 
| 
| 


| a curiosity.’ 


It is the white stonecrop, with its delicate creamy 


|| leaves, its pink and golden seed-vessels, and rich brown 


|| stamens. 


| 


We have seen it many and many a time, 


i clothing, moss-like, the gray walls of a dear old familiar 


garden in far-off Burgundy; and the sight calls up a 


|, thousand recollections. 


But the sun is sinking fast, and the air grows cool. 


Laden with fossils and weeds, and with a nosegay of 


|| pinks, roses, mignonette, and crimson stocks, which 


| 
1] 


our host has gathered for us as a farewell gift, we 


| prepare for our departure. The brown shadows of 


evening are now stealing over the cliffs, and the sea 
has retreated fully a quarter of a mile from the beach, 
_ leaving a broad margin of black, rocky ooze. Our 
| afternoon holiday has come to a ‘close, and we must 
hasten homewards, lest the dusk should surprise us on 
| that narrow footway which leads back to the town. 
| So, turning our face to the barred sunset, we move 
"unwillingly away ; and the old soldier lingers at his 


| garden-gate, looking after us to the last. 


*Good-night, Robinson Crusoe!’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


1) Tat agricultural science is not lagging behind in 
|| these days of advancement and enterprise, is manifest 


| 
| 
| 


| by what may be read in the last published part of the 
1 


Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal. The husbandman 
has found out that to do as his grandfather did in 
the good old times will stand him in but little stead in 
these times; and he is growing learned in geology, 
chemistry, and such other sciences as will enable him 
to go ahead of all the world in growing corn and 
breeding cattle. The ‘ Report on the Agricultural 
Department of the Paris Exhibition,’ by Mr Evelyn 
Denison, shews clearly that, in these particulars, we 
considerably outshone our French neighbours: and 


- our English implements astonished them not a 
ittle. 

In a paper on Farmyard Manure, by Dr Voelcker, 
Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Agricultural 
College at Cirencester, we find statements that will 
be a surprise to some farmers. For example: the 
liquid drainage of dung-heaps, he says, is more 
valuable than the urine of animals, because it contains 
phosphate of lime, which is scarcely to be found in the 
other. That no loss arises from spreading manure on 
the surface of a field; on the contrary, the fermenta- 
tion is stopped, and the escape of volatile matters 
thereby ceases; and if it be let to lie till the rain has 
washed it in, is far more beneficial than burying it at 
once. And ‘in the case of clay-soils,’ he remarks, ‘I 
have no hesitation to say the manure may be spread 
even six months before it is ploughed in, without losing 
any appreciable quantity of manuring matters.’ 


The third annual Report of the Department of | 


Science and Art has been published: it will gratify' 
those who like to see government encouraging things 
useful as well as things political. The museums and 
libraries in different parts of the kingdom were visited 
by 331,000 persons, being 56 per cent. more than in 
the former year—the increase chiefly due to the ‘ tra- 
velling museum,’ which attracted great numbers. The 
Schools of Art were attended by 12,000 pupils: draw- 
ing was taught to 19,000, and the demand is still for 
more. The lectures were everywhere well attended. 
Among these lectures, those at the School of Mines are 
especially noteworthy, and we are glad to observe that 
the course is to be resumed: Hofmann, Percy, Smyth, 
Ramsay, and others will again teach chemistry, metal- 
lurgy, mineralogy, geology, &c., to a throng of students. 
It is not yet sufficiently known that ‘ certificated 
schoolmasters, pupil-teachers, and others engaged in 
education, are admitted to these lectures at reduced 
fees.’ The evening-lectures to working-men will come 
on by and by.—The Society which for some years 
past have so praiseworthily kept going the ‘ Evening 
Classes for Young Men,’ have opened their new session 
with a soirée and exhibition of works of art, models, 
&c., at Crosby Hall. 

The Photographic Society have published with their 
last report a valuable paper by Dr Tyndall ‘on Bin- 
ocular Vision and the Stereoscope,’ in which all the 


ss 


phenomena are explained with the clearness and readi- | 


ness of illustration characteristic of the author. They 
mention a fact of especial interest to photographers: it 
is—that by Dr Taupenot’s process, ‘a plate has been 
kept for more than seven months, and then gave a 
good picture.’ 
Society’s Journal.—The curatorship of the Museum 
of the College of Surgeons, left vacant by Professor 
Owen, is now worthily filled by the appointment to 
the post of Mr Quekett, the well-known microscopist. 

A screw-steamer, the Sir James Brooke, of 550 tons, 
has sailed to trade between Sarawak and Singapore. 
A line of steamers is to run from Liverpool to St 
John’s, Halifax, and Portland, in Maine, and back: 
the Chersonese, a vessel of 2300 tons, is making her 
first trip.— The telegraph cable is now successfully 
laid from Nova Scotia to Cape Ray, Newfoundland ; 
and the American steamer Arctic has arrived at Cork, 
having taken deep-sea soundings across the Atlantic, 
1640 miles, between Newfoundland and Ireland. These 
soundings confirm the tradition that the early Dutch 
navigators had found a bank all across the Atlantic. 
It forms a plateau covered with sand and minute shells, 
at a depth of from 25 to 120 fathoms: a capital bed 
for a cable. —The Submarine Telegraph Company 
report that from the lst of January to the 30th of June 
of the present year, they flashed 30,811 messages. 

In the last number of his Mittheilungen, Mr Peter- 
mann gives information concerning a country but little 
known—namely, West Siberia, together with maps of 


The process is given in detail in the | 
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the seven governments into which it is divided. In 
these the amount of population is indicated, the 
agriculture, the mines, fisheries, hunting and cattle- 
breeding regions, and the salt-lakes. In some places, 
the climate resembles that of Italy ; and judging from 
the description of the country, it will yield considerable 
advantages to the Russians in their persevering en- 
deavours to extend their territories beyond the Caspian. 
The particulars concerning its physical character, 
natural and industrial products, and geographical and 
political importance, will be read with interest, now 
that there is a prospect of freer access to that remote 
part of Asia. 

The dreary coasts of the Red Sea would hardly be 
thought promising for trade, and yet there is a 
scheme on foot, promoted, as is said, by the viceroy 
of Egypt, in conjunction with individuals of different 
nations, for establishing a line of steam coasting-vessels 
in that sea. Perhaps the projectors are only preparing 

for the contemplated canal across the Isthmus of Suez. 
—The last accounts from Australia confirm the expec- 
tations that were formed of an increase in the quan- 
tity of gold; new deposits have been discovered, and 
a cry is again raised for emigrants, with promise of 
good wages. The legislature of Victoria have passed 
a law against thistles. Farmers and others whose 
lands are overrun with the prickly intruders, are to 
be officially warned to destroy them under penalty 
of a fine of from L.5 to L.20; or the authorities may 
cause the work to be done, and charge the cost to the 
offender. A similar\law might be very profitably put 
in force in countries nearer home. There has been 
some joking about the offence to Scottish feelings in 
the Australian edict against the thistle; but we believe 
the fact to be that there are few countries in which 
thistles have been so much repressed as in Scotland.— 
The School Commissioners in Ireland approve a sugges- 
tion that the children of the national schools ‘ should be 
instructed by the respective teachers as to the necessity 
of destroying all weeds found on the farms of their 
parents, or on the highways adjacent thereto.,—A 
young Chinaman has arrived in France from the central 
flowery land, on his way to Algiers, where he is to 
ascertain whether certain Chinese products are likely 
to be cultivated with success in that colony. If so, 
200 Hindoos and 800 Chinamen will be brought over 
to establish plantations and attend to their cultivation. 
—Madame Ida Pfeiffer is not yet disposed to rest after 
her adventurous travels; she is about to visit and 
| explore Madagascar, and the British Association has 
given her a grant of L.20 to aid her researches into the 
natural history of that island.—Another item of our 
civilisation is now introduced into India—titles of 
honour: the Calcutta University has resolved on 
conferring degrees, B.A., M.A., and so forth, after the 
manner of Oxford and Cambridge. We trust the 
enlightened among the natives of India will shew 
themselves less eager for mere distinction than has 
been the case of late in this country: an eagerness, 
to call it no worse name, which we regard as a dis- 
couraging sign of the times. 

Among the facts which betoken advancement, we 
notice a prize of L.100 offered by the Yorkshire Canal 
Association for the best essay ‘on the Present Condition 
and Future Prospects of Canals and Canal Conveyance ; 
with Suggestions as to the Points to which attention, 
with a View to Improvement, should be principally 
directed.’ The essays are to be sent to the secretary 
at Leeds before the end of December next.—Another 
fact, which shews that railway-travelling is still sus- 
ceptible of improvement, is, that during the first six 
months of the present year, 8641 miles of railway being 
open in the United Kingdom, 126 persons were killed 
on the railways, and 105 injured. In Germany, 
where travelling is slower and safer, a Railway Insur- 
ance Company was started, but soon died; for where 


there was no risk, people saw no need to insure.—The 
value of the stamps sold by the Post-office in 1855 
amounted to L.1,537,396. In the same year, 27,485,193 
gallons of spirits were distilled, more than in any one 
of the preceding five years. The quantity consumed was, 
in England, 7,921,983 gallons; in Ireland, 8,279,574 
gallons; and in Scotland, 11,283,636 gallons. No 
wonder that the poor-rate is increased, and that refor- 
matories are so much talked about.—As a set off, there 
is the meeting of the National Reformatory Union at 
Bristol to be recorded: their object is a good one, and, | 
what is more, they are going the right way to achieve || 
it. Mr Adderley, too, has given a park of ten acres | 
for ever to the working-people of Birmingham; and | 
Charles Reade’s new book, Jt is never too Late to | 
Mend, comes at an opportune moment to help on the | 
work.—The Fisheries’ Board report 1855 to have been | 
the best year yet—the return having amounted to | 
766,703 barrels of herrings, being 130,000 barrels more | 
than in 1854. And improvement is shewn in another | 
way: the fishermen have more knowledge than for- | 
merly—they are better acquainted with the phenomena | 
of tides and of climate—with the habits of the fish— | 
and have discovered that knowledge can be turned to | 
good account; they provide themselves with better | 
boats, and are disposed to take advantage of further 


improvements. The whole number of persons employed |) 


in the fisheries is 94,155. 
Besides the grant above mentioned, the British | 
Association allocated a sum of L.10 for atmospheric 
researches in the deep mines of Cornwall; L.50 for | 
continuing the investigations into earthquake waves | 
and shocks beneath the ocean; L.10 for discoveries | 
in connection with photography; L.25 for further | 
examination of the natural history of the ocean by | 
dredging; and L.10 for promoting the multiplication of | 
salmon, particularly in the Tay.—Apropos of this latter 
subject, we may mention, that during the hot weather 
of August, the fall which feeds the lake in the Bois de 


Boulogne, at Paris, ceased to flow; the temperature of |) 
the lake was consequently raised, while the quantity |@) 


of air carried into it was diminished ; and numbers of | 
young fish died, or swam on the surface almost asphyx- | 
iated. The loss might have been serious; but M. 
Coste, to whom, as we stated some time since, the 
task of stocking the lake was intrusted, called upon 
the engineer of the grounds to set the fall once more | 
flowing, when all the still living fish recovered their | 
usual vigour. The casualty has proved the success || 
of M. Coste’s operations, as among the trout many | 
were seen from twelve to eighteen inches in length; | 
and it demonstrates, moreover, how essential running 
water is to the success of experiments in raising fish. 
With the recurrence of harvest, reaping-machines | 
have come once more into notice. Four were tried | 
on Mr Fisher Hobbs’s farm near Colchester, one of i 
which left the corn lying in regular heaps ready to| 
be bound into sheaves; and, from experiments made | 


in other parts of the country, there is every reason | 


to believe that reaping by machinery will soon |§) 


become as simple and expeditious a process as the || 
most enthusiastic labourer’s friend could desire. 
With such an appliance, we shall cease to hear of a | 
scarcity of labourers, and a wet season will lose 
most of its terrors, for a field may be reaped and | 
thrashed before a fine morning has had time to turn | 
sulky; and in the past few weeks, other mechanical | 
contrivances have been made known, of unusual | 
importance. One is Mr Green’s ‘Fuel Economiser 
and Steam-generator.’ Every housekeeper knows how 
slow water is in boiling in a kettle coated with soot: 
so it is in a steam-boiler of which the tubes are coated 
with carbonate of lime, or, to use the familiar word, 
‘furred.” The ‘Economiser’ which is in use in the 


manufacturing districts, scrapes the tubes, and keeps 
them ready for the rapid transmission of heat; and as 
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the Times remarks, ‘by the concurrent testimony of 
many of our largest mill-owners and manufacturers, 
the temperature of the feed-water is raised above the 
boiling-point, and an economy of from one-fourth to 
l|one-third of the entire fuel previously consumed 
accomplished without any injurious effect on the 
chimney-draught.’ 

Another, and the most remarkable, is Mr Bessemer’s 
new method of manufacturing iron and converting it 
|into steel. It was mentioned at the meeting of the 
| British Association, and has since been exhibited to 
|gome of our leading engineers and iron-masters at the 
|works in Pancras Road, not far from the terminus of 

the Great Northern Railway. The inventor has spent 

two years in perfecting his various contrivances; and 
‘not in vain, for the results border on the marvellous, 
seeing that they are obtained without fuel, as will be 
}understood from a brief description. The idea was 
| suggested to him by Mr Nasmyth’s steam-blast for the 
| manufacture of malleable iron. 

By the side of an ordinary blast-furnace, Mr 
| Bessemer builds a small domed furnace lined with 
| fire-brick. Near the bottom, the nozzles of air-tubes 
are inserted, three-eighths of an inch diameter, com- 
municating with a blast-apparatus constructed to blow 
in cold air at a pressure of eight or ten pounds to the 
inch. The blast being turned on, a quantity of crude 
molten iron is let in from the adjoining furnace, and 
under the influence of the powerful in-rushing streams 
of air, which keep the nozzles from choking, the metal 
boils violently ; no fuel being used except, in the first 
instance, to melt the iron in the blast-furnace. The 
oxygen at once combines with the carbon contained 
|| in the iron, forming carbonic acid, and producing a 

temperature of extraordinary intensity. At the same 
| time, owing to the quick and violent motion, the silica 

and other earthy bases are washed out from the fluid 
| mass, and sulphur and other injurious volatile matters 
which are so hard to get rid of under ordinary tem- 
peratures, are driven off, and after about half an hour 
| of this novel kind of boiling, the process is complete. 

On the occasion referred to, nearly seven hundred- 
| weights of melted iron were put into the small furnace, 
and at the end of twenty-four minutes the metal was 

discharged into moulds, and came out perfect steel. 
| By continuing the boiling for a shorter or longer time, 
iron may be produced either malleable, or crystalline 
| and cellular. 
| Besides the economy of time and fuel in this process, 
all the injurious consequences produced by the contact 
| of the metal with the fuel are entirely avoided; and 
|| with them the most serious difficulty in the manufac- 
|| ture of iron and steel is overcome. Moreover, further 
| applications suggest themselves, in the consideration of 
i which the mind is somewhat bewildered. We may 
| expect to see great developments in the theory and 
| practice of metallurgy. 


| 


|| Herr Plattner, professor of Smelting Science at 


|| Freiberg, has just published a theoretical treatise on 
Processes, in which the whole subject, 
| whether chemical or mechanical, is reviewed; the 
| Various are compared, and their merits 
| pointed out. In his second edition, he will have the 
| chance of describing the new process, one that has 
nothing to do with the ordinary laborious processes of 
puddling and refining, and completes itself in minutes 
instead of days and weeks. 

M. Pelissier of Bordeaux has invented a railway- 
break which stops a train at full speed. The action 
appears to be not so much in applying a break to the 
wheels, as in stopping their motion in another way by 
a mechanism at once simple and ingenious. The first 
trials promise favourably, but further proof is required, 
especially to ascertain whether the sliding of an entire 
train will not injure the rails—M. Dutot has exhi- 
bited what he calls the eucodoncine, an apparatus for 


enabling bell-ringers to ring with less fatigue to them- 
selves, and less injury to the bells and belfry than at 
present. This reminds us that the great bell for the 
new Houses of Parliament has been successfully cast. 
It is nine and a half feet in diameter, and weighs 
fifteen tons. The quarter bells, which are next to be 
cast, will be six feet in diameter, and weigh four 
tons each.— An American has introduced a modifi- 
cation of the lathe, in which gun-stocks and lasts are 
turned, and uses it for the reduction of busts and 
medallions. — Another, while sawing his timber by 
steam-power, contrives to get rid of the saw-dust by 
the up-stroke.—Another claims notice for his novel 
potato-planter: a wheelbarrow, so contrived that, as it 
is pushed along a field, it drops a potato at regular 
intervals into the ground.—The copper obtained from 
the mines of Lake Superior in 1855 was worth 2,000,000 
dollars. It is remarkable for its tenacity. Mr Hen- 
wood, who went out to India last year on a mineral 
survey for the East India Company, has just returned 
from a second visit to the Lake Superior region. He 
saw miners chopping out the copper with a ‘cold chisel,’ 
and so tough was the quality that it curled up like 
shavings. Smelting does not improve the quality, 
rather the reverse; but is necessary for the removal 
of a small quantity of quartz which the copper 
contains. 


SPECULATIONS ON A FOSSIL FEMALE DRESS. 


Tue remarks of a valued friend of ours on the fair 
sex are sometimes sufficiently amusing to make us 
forgive the sarcastic style in which they are conveyed. 
One of his latest speculations is in regard to the 
possible finding, by a succeeding race of mankind, of 
a female dress of the present day; in which case, he 
says, a Cuvierian examination of the various articles 
would probably bring out the following results :—The 
being to whom this attire belonged must have been 
constituted in a very peculiar manner, and probably 
with some strange natural defects which it required 
art to remedy. Allowing some space for the principal 
exterior robe to sweep clear of the ground, the length 
would be about seven feet. The diameter of the 
creature in the centre was in singular disproportion 
to this longitude, being only seven inches and a half. 
Still more disproportionate appear to have been the 
anterior extremities, which were not above a foot 
and a half in length, and, what is remarkable, while 
narrow at top, they seem to have expanded below to 
an enormous size. Probably they resembled paddles, 
rather than arms and hands. The vertebral column 
seems to have been weak and insufficient, a rigid 
case of buckram and whalebone being required in 
that region to give support to the body. But for 
this, the ordinary attitude would probably have been 
prone, like that of an insect. The most remark- 
able peculiarity, however, was the form and size 
of the head. The bonnet indicates a creature almost 
entirely destitute of brains. The head must have been 
a mere knob at the extremity of the cervical column 
—such an encephalon as would be represented by 
that of a female of our race at a very early stage 
of its development. In this respect the creature 
reminds us of the class Aves—above all, the Alcide 
or Auks, which are recognised as amongst the most 
stupid of all creatures of that grade. Another peculi- 
arity, taken in connection with the above, has induced 
certain of the examinators to surmise that the creature 
really was connected with the natatorial birds. This 
is a vesture composed of an air-tight integument, 
which the creature could inflate at pleasure, as some 
of the cephalopodous mollusks of an earlier era could 
do with the air-cells in their shells, so as not merely 
to float themselves in the water, but adjust the depth 
in the water at which they desired to float. Thus 
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with so long and slender a figure, so weak a spine, so 

small a head, and an arrangement for floating in the 

ocean, the female of the past race of mankind would 

appear to have been altogether a singular anomaly in 
| creation. 


PLACING OF LARGE STONES BY THE ANCIENTS. 

It is usually a matter of wonder to modern observers 
that the ancients, destitute as they were of complicated 
machinery, should have been able to transport, raise, and 
place large stones, whether standing alone or as part of 
such buildings as the pyramids. The late discoveries at 
Nineveh fully expound to us the means of transporting 
large blocks: it was by placing rollers beneath. As to 
the means of raising, all we learn from Herodotus is, that 
it was effected by short pieces of wood. How so? The 
following suggestion in reply was made a few years ago by 
a gentleman named Perigal, before the British Association : 
—Suppose a block has to be raised up along the pyramid, 
in order to be placed in one of the courses of the masonry. 
It is brought by rollers to the base of the building. There 
all the rollers are removed except one near the centre. 
One end of the stone being now depressed to the ground, 
|, a pile of slips of wood is placed under it, close to the 

centre, this pile being rather higher than the roller, and 

terminating in one narrow piece at top. The stone is 
now tilted so as to bring the other end to the ground. It 
‘is now possible to put a similar pile of pieces of wood 
underneath, close beside the first. On that pile, the 
block is tilted back to its former position, and so on till it 
is raised a little above the level of the next course of 
masonry. By rollers it is moved on to that platform, with 
|| a low pile of blocks once more near the centre underneath. 
Then the process of tilting and raising is again gone 
|| through; and so on till it has been raised up to the level 
|| where it is to take its place in the masonry. By this 
simple process, too, says Mr Perigal, a few men might have 
|, raised Stonehenge in a single night, if the requisite stones 
| were prepared and placed in readiness near the spot.— 
British Association Report, 1844. 


LITERATURE IN NORWAY. 

The Atheneum Frangais gives an account of the progress 
of publication in Norway, from which we learn that 1027 
works were published in that kingdom during the seven 
years ending with 1854. Of these, 87 were on philology, 
23 on philosophy, 65 on education, 18 on theology, 63 on 
| the science of the law, 46 on politics and political economy, 
|| 26 on medicine, 30 on the natural sciences, 48 on domestic 
economy, 12 on technology, 123 on history, 33 on naviga- 
| tion and commerce, 23 on the art of war, 28 on mathe- 
matics, and 187 literary and miscellaneous. Of these 
1027 works, 870 were original, 139 translations, and 14 
reprints. Two-thirds of the whole were produced at 
| Christiania, the seat of the university; while Bergen, the 
|| chief commercial town, contributed only 100. The yearly 
average of the aggregate is 146 books, a copy of each 
of which might be purchased for an dnnual outlay of 

about L.6. ° 

CALCULATION AND MEMORY. 


William Lawson, teacher of mathematics in Edinburgh, 
who died in 1757, when employed about twenty years 
before his death as preceptor to the sons of a gentleman, 
was induced by his employer to undertake an extraordi- 
nary piece of mental calculation. Upon a wager laid by 
his patron, that the numbers from 1 to 40 inclusive could, 
by memory alone, be multiplied continually—that is, 1 
multiplied by 2; the product thence arising, 2, by 3; 
the next product, 6, by 4; the next, 24, by 5; and so 
on, 40 being the last multiplier—Mr Lawson was, with 
reluctance, prevailed upon to attempt the task. He began 
it next morning at seven o'clock, taught his pupils their 
Latin lessons in the forenoon as usual, had finished the 
operation by six in the evening, and then told the last 
product to the gentlemen who had laid the wager; which 
they took down in writing, making a line of forty-eight 
figures, and found to be just. The shortness of the time 


rendered the work the more difficult, as each multiplication 
was in its turn so far to be forgotten as not to interfere 
with those that succeeded. When the operation was over, 
he could perceive his veins to start, like a man in a nervous 
fever; the three following nights he dreamed constantly || 
of numbers ; and he was often heard to say, that no induce- 
ment would ever again engage him in a like attempt. A | 
fair copy of the whole operation, attested by the subscrip- | 
tions of three gentlemen, parties in the wager, was put | 
into a frame, with glass, and hung up in the patron’s 
dining-room. 


HOW WINDOWS ARE BROKEN. 


It appears from a list, lately published, of the breakages 
that occurred in the Plate-glass Department of the Times 
Fire Assurance Company, from 1st October 1855 to 31st 
July 1856, that out of a total of 470 windows broken 
during that period, only 11 are attributed to ‘malice 
aforethought,’ and that imprisonment was awarded to the 
perpetrators in three instances; 68 are laid to the charge 
of that mischievous individual, ‘nobody ;’ 67 were caused 
by stones, bricks, and other missiles, invariably thrown 
by those equally mischievons ‘ boys ;’ ‘the wind’ gets the 
blame of 27, ‘gas’ of 14; 38 were caused by ‘shutters ;’ 
16 by drunkenness and brawling; 9 by horses taking | 
fright, and careless driving; settlement of houses, 6; | 
thieves, 3; 14 occurred while ‘cleaning’ was going on; 
and one breakage apiece is attributed to frost—a stone 
kicked up by a bullock—ditto by an omnibus-horse—a 
dog—a boy with hoop—boy playing marbles—cart shaking | 
window—a sheep jumping—a crowd—Hyde-Park rioters— 
an air-gun—a blind beggar—a soda-water bottle bursting 
—and in one singular instance a pane of glass ‘ flew across,’ 
and cracked itself! The remainder were the result of acci- 
dent or carelessness, and are variously explained. Among 
the reasons are: ‘slamming of doors’—elbows—‘ dressing | 
window’—‘ something’ outside—unloading carts—fanlights | 
breaking—‘ porter’—ruler thrown—‘ one of our young | 
men’—‘ a gentleman in our employ’—and various articles | 
that appear to be continually falling through, such as 
bottles, packages, cheese, beef, ladders, boys, and 
assistants ! 


GRATIS LUNCHEONS. 
At the hotel at which I am now—the Orleans—there is | 
daily spread, at one o’clock, a table professing to bear upon || 
it a luncheon gratis. The eatables exhibited consist of the || 
leavings of yesterday, which now reappear in some new 
shape or other. A number of people flock in at this time, 
and in ten minutes it is difficult to find a vacant place, so 
eager is the unpaying community to avail themselves of |, 
this opportunity of dining gratis. The proceedings of this | 
great body amused me. It consumes voraciously. Its | 
members seize a slice of meat, dip it into the salt-cellar || 
and salad mixture, then bite off the end so rendered palat- || 
able, continuing to dip and bite till the whole slice is eaten. || 
Others moisten their forks, not being particular as to the | 
source of the moisture, and thrust them into the salt or 
pepper, and so carry away a certain portion, and wipe it 
on the slice of meat in their possession. There is method | 


| 

| 

| 

in this system—it brings some large number of the com- | 
munity to the hotel; and though these visitants pay || 
nothing for consuming the rubbish, yet they are each 
expected to take a ‘drink’ at the bar, which is close to the 


luncheon-table. This they all do with much fidelity, and | 
the drink costs twenty-five cents. Now, one drink almost | 
uniformly suggests another; and many have found out that 
the gratis reputation of the luncheon is but a fiction after 
all. Strange as it may seem to Europeans, I have seen 
well-dressed people wedging their way to the table through 
a mass of draymen, labourers, &c.; and not unfrequently 
has the governor of the state himself acquired a forward 
position there, exercising at the time, like a good repub- 
lican democrat, more prowess than dignity—New Book on 
California. 
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